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For the Companion. 
“Lis.” 
By Jeff L, Harbour. 

“Good mornin’, mom.”’ 

I was sitting alone in my cosey little kitchen, 
one chilly October morning, when I heard these 
words. 

I turned to the door, and beheld a dirty-faced, 
dark-eyed girl, with long, black, tangled locks, 
hanging low down over a forehead that, had it 
been washed, might have been white. She was 
clad in a very dirty old dress of some woollen 
material, and a little plaid shawl was thrown 
carelessly over her head. Her feet were bare, 
and looked as if they had always been in the 
same condition. 

“T’'ve come to borry a cup full o’ coffee, mom, 
if you'll lend it.” 

I went into my pantry and brought forth the 
coffee. 

“What is your name?” I said, as I filled her 
cup. 

“Lis.” 

“Liz what?” 

“Dunno, mom.”’ 

“What?” I exclaimed, ‘‘so big a girl, and not 
know your own name?” 

“Told ye my name. All the name I’ve got’s 
Liz.” , 

“How old are you?” 


“Dunno. Maybe I’m thirty, and maybe I’m | as it was part of property not easily bought, | But I could not offend her, and I really felt sorry | 


six, goin’ on seven.” 

“IT guess you are about fourteen,’’ I said. 
“Where are you living?” 

“Over acrost. That old shanty there. Jest 
moved in yesterday; an’ if I had mys way, I'd 


move out agin to-day. There aint nothin’ goin’ | 
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down, for the big, shambling pile was a disgrace 
to our “new street.’? But there seemed to be | of her neighbors excepting my own humble self; 
little hope of its “accidental” destruction, and | and I got no end of ridicule for her preference. 





| there was nothing for us but to endure the nui- | for the young and wicked thing, who was grow- 
| Sance as well as we could | ing up in a state of neglect fearful to think of. 

| At rather long intervals suspicious persons had| {felt it my duty, and tried hard to get her to 
; come to “‘the black house,” as our annoyance | forsake her sinful ways; but she was hardened, 


| Was called, and occupied it fora few days, or| and for a time my efforts for her moral welfare 
|even weeks; but they scarcely showed them-| seemed wasted. At our not very frequent inter- 


Liz would have nothing at all to do with any 


ly believe that he would have injured the girl if 
he could have caught her, which, fortunately, he 
was too lame to do. 

I was pacing up and down the gravel walk be- 
fore my door, one beautiful evening, near sun- 
set, watching for my husband to come from the 
store where he was engaged as aclerk, Liz was 
in the top of the old oak tree opposite, clamber- 
ing and swinging about, at the imminent risk of 
falling. Suddenly I heard a crashing and crack- 
ing among the limbs, and the sound of some- 
thing heavy striking the ground. I covered my 
face with my hands, to shut out the horrible 
| sight, for I knew that poor Liz had fallen. 

She uttered no sound, and I, overcoming my 
weakness and dread, rushed across the street. 

Poor Liz! there she lay under the tree, a 
bruised and bleeding heap. I knelt by her side 
and called her name. She moaned, and feebly 
putting one arm around my neck, gasped out,— 

“O, Mis’ Hall, Mis’ Hall!”’ and then she faint- 
| ed away. 
| I summoned aid, and had her carried into the 
| house, and there her cruel old father cursed ber 
| for a “‘careless trollop,” and declared ‘‘’twould 

a’ been good enuff for her if ’t'd killed her 
| dead!” 
Yor weeks Liz was at the point of death, and I 
| went over every day to carry her things to eat, 
| and to make tidy her miserable room. 
Sometimes I would meet ‘‘the boys” on the 
| stairs, but I did not at all like their looks, and I 
| never exchanged a word with them. The old 
}man was always sullen and morose, and often 
| gave me to understand that my room was better 
[than my company. But no matter whether he 

liked my presence or not, I was determined that 








on in this part 0’ the town, like there was in the | selves, and never disturbed us, so that we could | views—mostly secret ones, too, and always brief | the long-neglected child, lying there with brok- 
street we come from. ©, you could see such} not exactly complain of the place as a nuisance, |—she would listen to all I said, and perhaps ten | &? bones, should not be neglected now. He nev- 


stavin’ dorg-fights down there! There was some 
serciety for a gal.” 

Miss Liz certainly looked as if she had been in 
“serciety,’’—of the roughest kind; and I’ve no 
doubt a “dorg-fight’’ would have delighted her 
beyond measure. 

“Tm glad to say that you'll see no dog-fights 


here,” I said, “and I think the society here is | wasa mystery to every one. The general, and | I do not say how much credit I deserve for per- 


very good. Is your mother living?” 


“Dunno; an’ I guess if she is she dunno wheth- | the darkness of night. We hardly knew of their |him; but I did feel that for a daughter who 
What's the good o’ havin’ a presence until the somewhat sociable Liz, unbe-| owed him so little to learn to be kind to sucha 
mother to whale me, like Betty Sharks’ mammy | known to the father, called on me to “borry” the | parent was no small victory of virtue. The girl | 


er I be,—nor care. 


whales her? Laws, mom, [’ve seen ole Mis’ 
Sharks whale Bet with’”—— 


| and have it removed by law. | minutes afterwards she would be playing some 

The present tenants were as shy and unsatis- scurvy trick on her father, or defending herself 
| factory as any before them, and had as little to | with a broomstick when he undertook to correct 
| do with the neighbors on the street. There were | her. 


|more of them, | 


The man was partially a cripple, and being 


| course, so much the more objectionable. 
| Who these folks were, and when they came, 


probably correct, opinion was that they came in 


, coffee. 
| 


and that fact made them, - 


generally more or less affected with drink, his | 
| authority was about as worthless as his morals. 


| suading Liz at last to be a little more dutiful to 





i | 
| improved slightly, too, in her ideas of decency, 


I had no great desire to hear what ‘Mis’ | “black house.” We had learned to expect noth-| wretched home more comfortable. | 


Sharks” whaled Bet with, so I changed the sub-| ing else of any who stayed in that sinister old | 


Naturally, with a father and other inmates of 


q . ™ : : a sya: y . * ; 
ject by asking Miss Liz how many there were in | building. The noise of drunken carousals and | the house so heathenish and degraded, the child 


her family. 
“Bout forty when they’re all there. There’s 
nobody to home now but the old coon and me.” 
“The old coon?” I gasped. 
“Yes, mom; or it’s my dad, if you like it bet- 


| looked for there. 


The only trouble was the 
place was too quiet. 





;nor my friends could fathom. Men came and 


There was a mystery about it that neither I) 


lence; but I think she really tried to do better. | 
“T tell you, Mis’ Hall, how ’tis,’”’ she said, one 
day. ‘‘Dad's a gittin’ meaner every day; and the | 


| 
boys are so cross when they come home! But} 


ay: >; = ne : . | ° . : ° . 2.9 
ter; an’ I've got to clear out o’ this an’ git home, | went at all hours of the day and night, and Liz | whenever dad gits to jawin’ me, an’ swearin’ at 


or he'll raise a row, an’ I'll have to stand my 
ground,”? 

“Why, girl! Don’t you know that it is wick- 
ed to talk that way about your own father, or 
any one else, especially an old person?” 


“I don’t care,” said the girl, doggedly, looking | 


me full in the face, with a sullen scowl. 


of young depravity. Could anybody reform her? | shouted at her, or ventured the slightest note of | Liz dare not, or would not, reveal. 


It was plain that the child had been brought 


|apparently told the truth when she said that 
there was ‘‘’bout forty of ’em.”’ 

| As for Liz herself, she spent her time daring 
fence, or cutting up queer didos in an old oak 
| tree that grew in the yard. The girl was a 


me, I ups and gits out o’ the room, to keep from | 
| hittin’ ’im.”’ 
| “That’s right,” I said. “Never, never be guil- 


| boys?” | 
But Liz was silent about “‘the boys,’’ and it 


er allowed me to be alone in the room with her; 
| but to that I had to submit. 

Peor Liz! the doctor said that she would be a 
cripple for years, perhaps for life. She screamed 
aloud when I told her this, and turning her face 
to the wall, sobbed and moaned inconsolably. 

One morning I went over and found her unu- 
sually excited. I could understand that she 
wished to tell me something; but the presence 
of her father in the room prevented her. 

I generally stayed with her long enough to 
know her wants, and ascertain her condition, 
and give her such attentions as she seemed most 


| Days passed, and all remained quiet at the|and actually took some pains to make her| to need, and then I did not repeat my visit till 


the next morning. This time I was loth to go, 
for I knew she had something on her mind. 
I was leaning over Liz and smoothing the pil- 


| fights, once feared, had long since ceased to be | would not soon attain to any very exalted exccl- | lows, when she suddenly raised her head and 


breathed these words into my ear, in a scarcely 
audible whisper,— 

“Come again to-day, Mis’ Hall. 
come!” 

Her father had turned his head to look out of 
the window for a moment, and did not see her 
action, or hear the words so quickly spoken, 

After seeing that Liz was comfortable, I re- 


Be sure an’ 


fair weather chiefly in walking on the board | ty of striking him again; but, Liz, whoarethe turned home, fully resolved to go over again 


that day. 
I knew that the father always took a short nap 


| stranger to fear or propriety, and performed all was very evident to me that there was some | in the afternoon, and I resolved to steal over 
I shrank involuntarily before such an example | sorts of antics. Woe to the passing boy who dark secret connected with those “boys” that| While he was sleeping, and, for once, be alone 


| raillery. Liz could shy a stick or a stone with 


There was no other female but Liz about the | 


| 
| 
| 


with Liz. 
About two o’clock I put on my hat and went 


up among the lowest and most dangerous class | such accurate aim that the wight who provoked | place, and the girl at last» became so lonely, and | Over to the old house. The man was lying on 
of people, and, as a matter of course, possessed | her was pretty sure to carry away a mark, if not | so attached to me, that she would steal over to | the floor in the same room where Liz was. But 
He a bloody nose or a black eye. To tell the whole my house every day, to talk. Sometimes her, he was sound asleep, Sere half-drunken stu- 
Can I come over and see you, Lizzie?’ said | truth, the girl did not always limit her stick and father would discover where she was, and begin | Por, as his snoring plainly told me. 


More vices than virtues. 


I, benevolently inclined. 
“Don't call me Lizzie! Yes, you can come if 
you want to, but not when the old man’s round. 


He'd half kill us both. He don’t know I’m here 
now.” 


across the street. 


| stone throwing strictly to her resentments. It 
| suited her as a diversion quite as much. 

| Iventured to remonstrate with her one day 
| when I saw her hurl a dab of mud at Dea. Harps, 


| walking quietly along, and she did not happen 


to scream,— 
| “Liz! O, Liz! come ’ome ’ere, or you'll catch 
it! Come ’ome, I say!” 

Occasionally Liz would obey the summons at 


back,— 


I stepped lightly across the floor to the bed- 
side without awakening him. Poor Liz had evi- 
dently been watching and waiting for me. 


‘“Mis’ Hall,” she whispered, “the boys are go- 


And away the strange creature ran, | and hit him in the face. The good man was, once; but at other times she would scream in’ to break into your house to-night, an’ they’ll 


take everything you’ve got, an’ maybe injure you 


beng place in which Liz lived was a large but to like his looks, I suppose. Her only response| “I'll come when I git a good ready, an’ not beside! They do attack folks, an’ steal, for I’ve 
very old tenement house, nearly epposite my , to my reproof was to put her thumb to her nose | afore; and I guess ye’ll ketch me afore ye lick ; heard ’em talkin’ about it more’n once. They'll 


own cottage. 
hardly habitabl 


had often wished that it might burn or blow 


It was generally deserted, being and wiggle her fingers at me, and then run off me!”’ 
e, and I, as well as my neighbors, langhing, as the deacon wiped his muddy face | 


‘with his best crimson silk handkerchief. 


And then the man would nearly go raving | 
| with rage; and when in such fits of fury, T firm- 


kill me dead if they know I told you. They’re 
goin’ to leave this house to-morrow,—dad an’ 
all; an’ O, Mis’ Hall, they’re goin’ to leave me 
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here alone. I heard ’em talking about it last 


P ! 
night, an’”’—— 








aught that [ could decide; and I therefore cut 
the knot by making a furious noise. I began to 


Here the man on the floor moved and yawned | shout as loud asI could. , 


in his sleep. I stood trembling to think what he 


The tune ceased as if by magic, and in a sec- 


might do to the sick girl if he discovered that I | ond a beam of light flashed out into the darkness 


had been talking with her. But he did not | 
awake, and motioning Liz to be silent, I took a 
hurried departure. I had heard enough. | 

As soon as my husband came home I told him | 
what Liz had told me. He went down town | 
again immediately, and at dark a posse of po- | 
licemen came slyly into the house, and hid them- 
selves in the different rooms. 

We left the lights burning until about our | 
usual bed-time, when they were extinguished, | 
and an outsider would have supposed that we 
were all in the land of dreams. * 

Near twelve o’clock we heard a slight noise at | 
the back door. The officers crept slowly into the | 
hall, with their dark lanterns lit, but carefully | 
concealed. There were several men outside at | 
work upon the lock. After a while they suc- | 
ceeded in picking it; and opening the door very 
softly, they stole into the hall. There were six 
of them. 

We had just six hundred dollars in the house, 
for we had expected the former owner to call 
and take his last payment for the place. The 
villains had somehow found out about this mon- 
ey, and if they had succeeded in robbing us, this 
gang would have had a hundred dollars apiece. 

No sooner were the men fairly inside than the 
officers seized them, and after a very short strug- 
gle, had them all securely handcuffed. Then my 
husband and myself, with two of the officers, 
hastened over to the “black house.” But we 
found it deserted by all except poor Liz, who 
was in a fever of excitement, and nearly went 
wild with delight when she knew that I was safe, 
She knew nothing whatever of the whereabouts 
of her father. He had probably taken himself 
away hours ago, 

My husband and the officers took up the old 
straw tick upon which the sick girl lay, and con- 
veyed it and her to my home, where she received 
every attention, until she grew able to sit up, 
which was not till many 
away. 

At length she began to hobble around on 
crutches, and she finally grew strong and well 
again. But she was entirely changed from her 
former self. She gladly allowed me to call her 
“Lizzie,”’ now, and apparently never wished to 
be “Liz” again. I had found out that her fa- 
ther’s name ,or one of his names, was Masters, 
and so I called her Lizzie Masters. She stayed 
with mea year, and then I found her a place. 
To-day she is living with my husband's mother, 
on a fine old farm in one of our Western States. 
She has never seen her father since that eventful 
night. 


weeks had passed 





+e 
For the Companion. 


A NIGHT’S LODGING. 

One evening in early spring, about a year ago, 
I was journeying from Santa Cruz, a small town 
on the coast across the mountains, towards San 
Jose. 

The night was moonless, and the shadows of 
the mountains made it doubly dark in the region 
TI was passing through. <A faint starlight barely 
enabled me to keep the path, a privilege for 
which I was thankful, as a step or two to the left 
in almost any spot would have precipitated my 
horse and myself into a canyon of awful depth. 

To add to the danger of the darkness, the wind 
blew briskly along the cliffs, and the far-away 
gusts that every now and then surged and 
moaned up the canyon made me actually feel the 


| it, walked into a vast, unlighted cathedral. 


from an opened door, and a droll but hearty voice 
cried out,— 

“Hel-l-o, stranger! Here you be! Come right 
along. Straight road. H’ist your nag just a bit, 
fur ther’s a l-e-e-tle mud right in front of ye.” 

The man certainly spoke within the truth, for 
I very quickly got into as sticky a bed of mire 
as it was ever my bad luck to cross. 

After considerable plunging and snorting, my 
horse finally carried me over, and then I found 
myself in deeper darkness than ever. | 

The blackness of the place was marvellous. I 
could see nothing on either side, nor could I per- 
ceive a single star above me, and at the same 
time there was a sort of échoing sensation,—if I 
can use such a phrase,—a certain feeling of being 
indoors, as if I had suddenly, without knowing 


“Ef ye’ll git down, stranger, I'll take keer o’ 
yer mustang, whilst ye ken go in an’ set yerself | 
down by the fire. Is’pose ye'd like a 1-e-e-tle 
bite of somethin’, an’ a cupperkoffee, an’ a place 
to snooze into arterwards.”’ 

I assented most gladly, and with a sensation of 
warmth already creeping over me, I dismounted, 
Giving my bridle-rein into the man’s huge and | 
horny hand, I approached the weleoming light | 
with pleasant anticipations of supper and rest. 

I entered a door which was so low that I was 
obliged to bend, and found myself before a blaz- 
ing fire, whose smoke floated upwards and dis- 
appeared into the open air. 

I went to the other side, and found myself 
surrounded by a great quantity of bottles, ar- 
ranged. upon shelves, after the manner of a 
“har.” 

There was a rough table in front of this glit- 
tering array, and upon the table lay the bow and 
violin, whose music had been my first signal of 
comfort in my gloomy ride. Near by was a stool 
and a home-made chair. I threw myself into the | 
latter, after making sure that there was no one | 
else present, and, leaning back, began to wonder 
what sort of habitation this could be. | 


and at intervals across their width hung dusty | 
and draggled draperies of tissue paper, which | 
had been red and yellow in some former day. 

A rifle and a double-barrelled shot-gun stood 
in one of the innumerable corners, and a powder- 
horn and shot-pouch hung from the branches of 
a small pair of antlers upon one side. Old hats 
and tattered clothing lay tumbling about, a 
haunch of venison hung on a peg, and a spade, 
and a broom, and a hoe, sprawled in another 
corner, Altogether, the place was quite a curi- 
osity-shop. 

By-and-by my host returned. 
hands the supper. 


He bore in his 
It consisted of a bit of fried 
beefsteak, a heap of slices of new bread, a bowl 
of coffee, a jug of molasses, two baked potatoes, 


and a bunch of grapes. The grapes hung on his 


snoozin’. 


louder than ever. 


that it almost deafened me, and so prolonged 
that I was half-inclined to be vexed. 

“Ye’re wrong, stranger!”? he cried, after a 
moment, slapping his knee in the ecstasy of hav- 
ing cornered me. ‘“Ye’re wrong, and ye aint the 
first man. There’s scores on ’em has come here 
o’ dark nights like this, an’ hev been jes’ as took 
in as you be” And he laughed again, and wiped 
his eyes with his sleeve. 

Still he did not satisfy me. 
should guess. 


He insisted that I 


Finally, dropping his voice into a new tone, as | 


if he was now about to enter upon a new branch 


, of the subject, he said, ‘‘S’pose you jes’ crawl 


in an’ sleep on it. *Twont hurt ye. An’ try to 
make up yer mind w’at this ere place is made 
on. It’s a reg’lar cur’osity. I’ve knowed mem- 
bers o’ the Legislatur’ and judges on the bench 
to bust their sides laffin, w’en they’ve crawled 
out in the mornin’s and seed where they’ve been 

I must admit that my curiosity was really 
stimulated. I had not been in the country long, 
and knew little of its peculiarities. Had it been 


| otherwise, I should have guessed my position 
| 


immediately. 
But I yielded to my host’s very earnest desire, 


| and after once more attempting to discover my 
| position, I told him that I would do as he sug- 


gested, and “‘crawl in,’ trusting to chance and 
my own wit to unravel the mystery. 
“All right, stranger!’ replied the man, highly 


| delighted, and evidently upon the verge of an- 


other outburst of laughter. 
He brought a candle stuck in the centre of a 


|lump which I afterwards discovered to be the 


withered remains of a turnip, and winking his 
eye and tossing his head mysteriously, said, 
“Kem along. We'll now proceed to your bood- 
door.’”’ He laughed again. 

I followed him. He led the way out of doors. 
The wind had increased and was now howling 


host hardly kept it from blowing out altogether, 
though he protected it with his hand. 

Walking about twenty paces, we came to a 
rough, whitewashed door, framed (it seemed to 
me) directly into the surrounding darkness. It 


The rough and irregular walls sloped inward, | was wide enough for one person to pass at a} 


ed the candle above hia head. This was an un- 
lucky move, for I had hardly time to cast my 


eyes about me, and to perceive that this room | 


was substantially like the other, except that it 
was rudely fitted for a sleeping chamber, when 
the little flame gave a final gasp and went out. 

“That's too bad! ’Tis, snake me if ’taint!”’ 

It was my turn to laugh, for I could fancy the 
man’s mulish expression of annoyance. 

“Never mind,” said I; ‘I know where the bed 
is, and I can get into it without much trouble.” 

He offered to bring another light, but I insist- 
ed that it would be useless, and with a few di- 
rections and a hearty “good-night,’’ he went out, 
slamming the little door behind him. 

I took the precaution to tie this door to a stool 
in such a manner that any attempt to open it 








right little finger, the potatoes were clutched 
under his thumb, the jug hung upon another 


fore-arm, the plate of bread a little further up, 
while with the left hand he carefully carried the 
bowl of coffee. 

His face was curiously homely at best, but his 
anxiety at this critical moment caused it to wrin- 
kle and pucker like an ancient apple. 

I jumped to relieve him, and soon had my re- 





appalling immensity of the abyss below me. 

I was tired and hungry, and I had looked for- 
ward at every turn in the road, hoping to see the 
light of some ranch-man or wood-chopper, under 
whose cabin-roof I might spend the remainder 
of the night. But no such cheering sight met 
my eyes, and I was growing anxious, for I had 
little desire to camp in the open air,—an air that 
had already chilled and benumbed me. 

I rode half an hour more, getting deeper into 
the wilderness, higher up in the mountains, and 
further and further, as I naturally thought, from 
human habitations. 


All at once a sound of relief broke in upon my | 


uncomfortable forebodings. Directly before me, 
through the darkness, in the lulls of the wind, I 
caught the tones of a violin! I doubted, reined 
in my horse, listened, doubted still more, and 
then heard it again. 

There could be no mistake. The long-drawn 
notes of ‘Down upon the Swawnee River,” came 
tunefully, if not musically from somewhere, I 
knew not where. There was no light to be seen. 

Iturned my head both ways, leaned forward 
to watch my horse’s ears, but still I was puzzled. 
The player might have been up in the air, under 
the ground, in the road, or in the forest, for 


past safely landed. I attacked it with energy, 
| SAY ing but little, while my host at intervals gave 
| me his ideas on State politics, the probable here- 
| after of man, the best cure for the “epizooty,”’ 
{and other important questions, and related some 
of the most amusing incidents of his early life, 


alternating with bear fights, speculations and | 


disappointments, and the various experiences of 
| his later days. 

He talked with great volubility, rolling off the 
| most stupendous improbabilities, with a tone of 
}entire confidence, as if he felt sure I believed 
them all. 

I ate mostly in silence, however, secretly 
amused and profoundly curious. 


7s . eos ! 
Finally, having finished the ‘cupperkoffee,” | 
which, by the way, was remarkably good, I drew | 


up to the fire and asked,— 
“What sort of a house is this, a dug-out, a log- 
cabin, a sod-hut, a thatch-roof, or what?’’ 


‘Wal, stranger, flat-honest, what d’ye think ? | 


Come now.” < 
I looked around again, this time a little more 
carefully, But I saw nothing new. I replied,— 


. . ] . . . 
“T should say it was a sort of wigwam, made| There was little use in trying to sleep after 


out of boards and logs.” 


finger, the plate of meat rode balanced on his | 


trom the outside world would awaken me at 
once. 

Having thus protected myself against any un- 
pleasant surprise, I wrapped my blankets around 
me, and throwing myself upon the bed, expected 
very soon to fall asleep. 

Iwas disappointed. There was a singular and 
ceaseless roar above me, as loud and as deep as 
the roar of the sea. It was different from that, 
but I could not describe exactly how. Now and 
then, at long intervals, a tremendous “thud” 
would shake the earth outside. Meanwhile there 
was a faint creaking going on all about me, above 
my head, and on every side. I spoke aloud, and 
was astonished at the variety of echoes that re- 
turned to me. 

I was certainly in a place of mysteries. 
| Of course, had I really felt any serious concern 
|to know my position, I could probably have 
found out at once by going outside and feeling 
about with my hands, But weariness forbade, 
and I gave myself up to the pleasures of guess- 
| ing, caring little how matters stood as long as I 
was secure, 

In the midst of this mild enjoyment, drowsi- 
ness overcame me, and I fell asleep. 


I was awakened at five o’clock by the violent 


jumping of my stool, and by the same hearty | 


host, who shouted, with a somewhat unnecessary 
vigor,— 

“Wal, wal, stranger! Crawl out, crawl out o’ 
yer hole! The sun’s shinin’ like a trade dollar 
with a extra polish on to it. Turn out and see 
where ye be!”’ 


| this noisy summons, and I accordingly obeyed. 


It cuffed my hat over my | 
| eyes, and set the light into such a flare that my 
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not understand. I pulled on my boots ang 
walked out of doors. One glance revealed the 
situation. I laughed almost as loudly as my 
host had done the night before. I had supped 
and slept inside the trunks of two huge redwood 
trees. 

My jolly friend enjoyed intensely my astonish- 
ment, and his shout of laughter entirely ontdid 
my own. 

I acknowledged that I had been completely 
taken in. 


“That’s so, stranger! Ha, ha, ha!’’ And he 
fairly staggered with merriment. “You was 


took in all over, hat, boots, overcoat an’ all, 
Swallered clean out o’ sight.” 

I suppose that he was right. I was contented, 
however, for I do not remember that I have ever 
| seen a more delightful spot. Within the surface 

of half an acre were half-a-dozen gigantic trees, 
averaging in diameter thirty-five or forty feet, 
most of them containing chambers which had 
been chopped and burned in their bases. Above, 
, at the height of eighty or one hundred feet, was 
an interlaced canopy of branches, suffused with 
sunlight, and gently moving and rustling in the 
morning air. All was cool and serene. A pret- 
|ty brook came bubbling down from the hill- 
side, and a host of birds sang in the numberless 
|recesses of the forest. I sat down and gazed 
| with a pleasure that I had not felt for many a 
| year, entirely forgetting my pioneer friend, until 
| he kindly called me to breakfast. He charged 
| me but a dollar for all this entertainment. 


—+o—__—_ 


For the Companion, 
A MEMORY. 


| Four times in my life I saw Robert Fitch, 
, Only four times, and the last was long years 
ago; but the thought of him lifts me up to-day, 
and makes mea better woman. I was young 
then; to-day there is silver in my hair. 

He was everybody’s favorite,—a rich man’s 
| son, generous and handsome. I was alittle girl, 
| poor and plain looking, and neglected by almost 
everybody. 
| Because I was just that he gave me a handful 
| of candy and a bunch of raisins, one day,—per- 
| haps to see what I would do, as another boy 
| would have tripped me up, or snatched my sun- 


meeting far above in the darkness, and they | time. I went forward, while the man held it bonnet. He was one of those whose mischief 
seemed to be of wood. They were white-washed, | open. He followed me at once, and then elevat- | leans to the kindly side. He must have been 


| disappointed in me, for I did nothing but blush. 
| I stole away, and I remember the warmth in my 
heart to this day. I ate the gifts in silence. 
Anything that had been touched by his fingers 
seemed to my fancy almost too good for com- 
mon use. This was the first time I saw Robert 
Fitch. 

Ihad gone to the play-ground, and with some 
other little girls was watching Gertrude and So- 
phia, skipping rope. They were proud girls, 
and Robert, because he was well-born, was a fa- 
vorite of theirs. He was turning the rope for 
them at times. We little ones whose fathers 
were only common laborers, were not allowed to 
come near. 
| The lively scene at last tempted us to some 
| feats of our own, which, I fear, were not unenvi- 
| ous. Standing at a little distance from the cir- 
| cle, we seized every opportunity to slip in slyly, 

jump once, and run out. It highly incensed 
Gertrude and Sophia, but seemed to please Rob- 
ert, whom I could see, in his heart, felt for us in 
our neglect. 

“Here, you Dash girl! Keep out, will you 
cried- Gertrude, when I had performed the ag- 
gravating feat. 

“Dash girl?’ said Robert. 
Dash girl?” 

‘That freckle-face!”’ 

“That tow-head!” 

‘Hello, sis,’ said Robert,—there was a mel- 
lowness in his voice which I even now remem 
| ber,—‘‘is Johnny Dash your brother?” 

“Yes,” said I, proudly. 
“Well,” said he, seemingly pleased to compro- 
| mise the matter with the other girls, ‘you may 
; jump.” 
I did not wish to then. The kindness of heart 

that he showed was enough for me. He gave 
j= several smiles and gay words as the play 
| Went on, and I forgot that I was freckle-faced 
| and tow-headed, and was one of the happiest 
| children in the world. I do not remember of 
ever being more intensely happy in my life. 

I was in church, sitting in the gallery, on 4 
summer afternoon. Some young people, after 
the sermon, came forward to the altar to recelve 
the “right hand of fellowship.’’ I hardly knew 
| what it meant, but Robert was one of them, and 
| his presence there made me look upon the scene 
| with something of awe. A pencil of sunlight 
| fell upon his hair as he stood there during the 
| prayer, and I had a vague sense that there was 
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My host burst into a fit of laughter so loud | T got up, looked about once more, Still I could | something good in the emblem, 1 lingered be- 
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hind when the service was over, and when he 
came out, I handed him a flower. 

I saw him once more. He was white and cold, 
put the same pleasant look was on his face. The 
yoom was dark. Every one that passed through 
wept as though the heart was breaking. A little | 
prother had followed him to a dangerous bridge, | 
and Robert’s first warning of his presence was | 
when he saw him sinking in the water. He | 
sprang after him. His little brother felt his | 
hand laid upon him, but he never came up alive. 
George was saved. Robert was found among 
the river weeds. 

Years have passed. Many times have the ori- 
oles come back from the South, and the warm 
airs of spring pencilled his grave with flowers. 
It may be that his name awakens a glow in no 
heart but mine, but his memory lives with me | 
an angel of good. “Blessed are the pure in 
heart.” 


42> 
>> 





UNDER THE TREES. 


How beauteous, how lovely, is ev’rything here! 

The sun on the hill-side, the shade on the weir; 

Where through the bright crystal the fishes are seen, 
Where wave o’er the water the alder-trees green. | 


The slender birch waves in the whispering grove; 


The blackberry twineth the rockstone above; { 
The honey-bee hums as he swiftly speeds on; 
The frog’s voice is drowned in the lark’s sweeter tone. | 


How beauteous, how lovely do all things appear! 
The waterfall’s murmur, the shade on the weir. 
On all sides around us pure joys are unfurled, | 
To light with their radiance our path through the world. | 
From the German. | 
| 
For the Companion. } 
INDIAN PETE. 
By the Author of “The Bear Hunters.” 
CHAPTER II. 
Missing. 
The Indian’s aim was unerring, and as Tom fell, | 
apparently lifeless, the horrified boys paused for a | 
moment, and then rushed to the spot. 

His face was covered with blood. 

“He's killed! The Injin’s killed him, and now 
he’ll be hung!’ they exclaimed. 

Pete was frightened at the sight of the prostrate 
body, and stood for a moment stupetied; and then 
stole cautiously away into the woods. 

Tom lay for several minutes apparently lifeless; 
then opening his eyes, he rose to his feet, exclaim- 
ing,— 

“Helloa! where’s that Pete?” 

At this moment he caught sight of the crimson 
stains upon his clothes, and felt the blood trickling 
from the cut in his forehead. He was scared, and 
began crying, refusing for atime to hear his com- 
panions. 

At last he was persuaded to wash the wound as 
best he could, and the party started homeward, dis- 
cussing the. best plan as to punishing the young red- 
skin, who had spoiled all their fun. 

Of course it would be impossible to keep the mat- 
ter from the knowledge of Tom’s parents. They 
therefore fixed up a story that would present him in 
as fair, and the Indian in as evil, a light as possible. 

They agreed to say that Tom was going quietly 
along the road, on his way from school, talking and 
playing with the rest of them, when, suddenly, some 
one threw a stone from behind a tree, which, strik- 
ing him on the forehead, knocked him senseless. 

His comrades, seeking his assailant, discovered the 
young Indian, running rapidly across the fields. 
They followed him for a short distance, but finding 
itimpossible to overtake him, they gave up the chase. 
Returning to Tom, they found him just struggling 
to his feet, and covered with blood. 

The Fates seemed to conspire against poor Pete. 
The father of Tom Howell was a Justice of the 
Peace. As Tom was an only child, his story was 
likely to be believed, especially as it was endorsed 
by his companions. 

When Tom came home, with the ugly wound still 
bleeding, and told his story of the brutal treatment 
he had received from the young Indian, the Howell 
household was greatly excited. 

Mrs. Howell insisted that the “young heathen,”’ 
as she called poor Pete, should be sent to jail at 
once, as it was positively dangerous for him to be at 
large. If Mr. Howell did not attend tothe matter 
immediately, she would consult Mr. Longhead, the 
other Justice of the Peace, for he was a man who 
Was hot afraid to do his duty. 

But the father needed no urging. He said little, 
but resolved to attend to the case the first thing in 
the morning. His reasons for delaying the arrest 
were that Pete lived far away, and it would be diffi- 


cult to find his “wigwam” in the night. Even if it | 


should be found, the sly little scamp might dart 
away in the gloom, and escape. 

Tom’s wounds were carefully dressed; then he was 
tucked away in bed, and as tenderly nursed as if 
he'd been a sick infant. 

Later in the evening George Fontaine came in to 
learn the extent of his playmate’s injuries. He had 
heard from one of the boys the exact truth concern- 
ing the whole affair, and the story that had been 
concocted to the injury of little Pete. 


in the night he timidly knocked at the door of the 


siring to screen that “inurdering red heathen.” | 

One object, however, George did gain in his visit 
to the Howells’. He learned the intention of the! 
Squire to arrest Pete in the morning. George re- | 
solved that before he slept the little Indian should 
know what the morning might bring forth. 

It was fully a mile and a quarter to Pete’s wigwam, 
and much of the way led through the woods. It 
takes a brave boy to pick his way through a forest 
after dark. His fancy pictures all sorts of dangers; 
the rustling of a leaf resembles the stealthy tread of , 


|a wild beast, and he sees ghosts in the shadow of | 


every tree. 
But George had a stout heart, and it was nerved | 
by the fact that his errand was one of mercy. Late 


Indian’s' cabin. The squaw peered cautiously out, 


, but when she recognized George, the door was flung | 


wide open; for the boy was a welcome visitor at the | 
wigwam. 

Pete was asleep in the corner, rolled up in a blan- | 
ket. As George entered he awoke, and in an instant | 
was up to greet his friend. By the troubled expres- | 
sion of George’s face, Pete knew instantly that this 
late visit had something to do with the affair of the 
afternoon. « 

George saw that Pete guessed what his errand 
was, and lost no time in telling him all that he had 
learned at Squire Howell’s. He advised him to 
“dust” before the hand of the law could be laid upon | 
him, and even offered him a shelter in his own home 
until the storm should blow over. 

This proposition, however, was firmly rejected by 
both mother and son, who began talking rapidly in 
the Sioux tongue. 

A few minutes later Pete thanked George for all 
he had done in his behalf, and then assured him that 
Squire Howell was welcome to catch himif he could 
find him. The Indian boy accompanied George a 
short distance on his homeward way. Seizing the 
hand of his friend, he gave it a hearty clasp, and 
raising it to his lips, disappeared among the trees, 
Early the next morning the Squire mounted his 
horse, and duly armed with a warrant, galloped 
down the road and through the wood, never draw- 
ing rein until he was in front of the dilapidated cab- 
in wherein, for several years, the squaw had sup- 
ported herself and Pete, by making baskets. 
Dismounting, he carefully secured his horse, and 
took from his saddle pocket a rope, with which to 
tie the “little culprit,” and lead him home. 

These preparations made, the Squire, assuming a 
severe, magisterial air, rapped, with the butt of his 
riding-whip, at the door of the cabin. 

It was opened by the squaw, who inqnired, rather 
sharply, his business. The Squire told her, and de- 
manded that Pete should be given into the hands of 
justice. She replied by “ugiis” and menacing ges- 
tures, and tauntingly told him to take the boy if he 
could find him. Then, with an expression of cun- 
ning and contempt upon her dusky face, she sat down 
to her wicker weaving. 

Now as Squire Howell weighed nearly two hun- 
dred pounds, he was not exactly fitted to play hide- 
and-seek with an active young Indian, spry as a kit- 
ten. He probably recognized that fact, for he grave- 
ly informed her that by thus baffling justice, the 
gravest consequences to herself would follow. But 
to all his threats the squaw was deaf, and not a word 
could he get out of her. 

There was scarcely a place in the cabin where Pete 
could have hidden himself, yet the Squire went 
through the ceremony of searching it. When satis- 
fied that Pete was not inside, he went outside and 
ealled,— 

“Pete! Pete! Here, you young rascal!’’ in tones 
loud enough to raise the seven sleepers. 

But no Pete replied. For the boy was a dozen 
miles away, mounted on a horse, and speeding west- 
ward, towards the home of the savage Sioux, beyond 
the Mississippi. Thither his squaw mother would 
soon follow, convinced that the white man knows no 
justice. 





The incidents narrated in the preceding part of 
this story took place a number of years ago in the 
State of Iowa. Having told how the young Sioux 
was drawn from civilization back into barbarism, 
we pass over half-a-dozen years to introduce a scene 
very different from those we have described. 

At Fort Worthington, one of the frontier posts in 
the West, a party of emigrants was gathered on 
their way to California. They had tarried at the 
fort several days, for runners had come with reports 
that the “Oregon trail,’ as it was called, fora dis- 
tance of fifty miles from the fort was impassable on 
account of Indians. 


the agents, and were now taking characteristic re- 


then the route would be open to travellers. 


abouts was waiting at the fort. 





It was; perhaps, his sympathy for Tom’s injuries 


Tather than the Indian that led him to call at the 
Howells’, 


Was in vain, 


of the red-skins. 


; and several persons were killed. The Indians pur- 
Delicately as possible he made a correct | suing the scouts, would frequently come within gun- 
Statement of the matter. But the well-meant effort 
Mrs. Howell was so much excited that, 


—— of believing George’s version of the affair, 
Sne se 


blame 


| 
in defiance of the shots fired at them. 


| them. 
| stream of water. 


They had been swindled out of their annuities by | it. 


This was the reason why the party of fifty or there- 
Mounted scouts | boys on to abuse him also. 
were scouring the country, and from elevated posi- 
tions watching through field-glasses the movements 
There were many narrow escapes, 


shot of the fort, and sometimes to the very stockade, 
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| told a lie in his life; she also accused George of de- | 


and indulge in insulting gestures. Their design 
was, by irritating the soldiers, to tempt them to at- 
tack, and then lead them into an ambush. 

But the commandant at the fort was an old fron- 
tiersman, and knew enough to keep his little force 
safe within the stockade, where the Indians could 
not harm them, 

This state of affairs had continued for some days, 
when the scouts reported that, judging by the usual 
signs, the main body of Indians was moving north- 
ward, although stray bands might hover in the vicin- 
ity a while longer. 

The party of emigrants at the fort was mainly 
made up of young men on their way to the gold 
“diggings.” They had already learned from experi- 
ence to suspect every movement of the redskins. 
They therefore wisely remained within the fort until 
the scouts reported it safe to proceed. Two orthree 
days after the savages had disappeared, the scouts 
reported that they had moved so far north that the 
road was safe, and the emigrants might proceed on 
their journey. 

The emigrants, encumbered with several baggage- 
wagons, marched at a moderate gait, watching for 
signs of the enemy. They saw nothing to alarm 
At nightfall they encamped beside a small 
There was abundant grass for 
their animals, and the depression of the ground per- 
mitted them to kindle a fire without its light being 
seen for a great distance upon the prairie. 

It was the summer season, yet the chilly, biting 
air made the warmth of the blazing faggots exceed- 
ingly agreeable to all. The night was in many re- 
spects a most unpleasant one. 

There was not an hour between sunset and sunrise 
when they did not fancy they saw and heard Indians 
about them. Signals, and now and then the shad- 
owy outline of a flitting horseman, told plainly 
enough that the redskins knew of their camping- 
ground, and were alert for mischief. 

They looked fora charge from an overwhelming 
host, and those who slept at all, slept upon their 
arms. But the night passed without any attack. 
With the morning came encouragement. 

Their safety, they thought, was due to the fact that 
the Indians feared to attack so large and well-armed 
aparty. They resumed their journey with renewed 
courage, most of the party hoping to get to their 
destination without being again troubled by the 
Indians. 

The leader of the company, who had been on the 
plains before, did not share in this hopefulness. 
“We must keep our eyes open,” he said, “for I be- 
lieve we will have trouble before we reach the 
mountains. We ought to have a couple of scouts 
riding ahead, so as to signal danger. 

“Tom and I will undertake that business,” said a 
young man, riding up tothe leader. “We both have 
good horses, and we’re getting used to this business.” 

As they spoke, the two young men gave rein to 
their horses, and dashed off some quarter of a mile 
in advance of the party, 

These two have already been introduced to the 
reader under the names of Tom Howell and George 
Fontaine. It was the former who had played the 
tyrant over little Pete, and the latter who had acted 
the part of his champion. It was years since this 
incident had taken place, and the then boys were 
now young men. 

The widowed mother of George had been dead 
for some years, and Squire Howell had lived only a 
few months after his failure to arrest the “young 
heathen.’ The boys, thrown on their own resources, 
gladly joined a party on their way to the “gold-dig- 
gings” of California. 

George was Tom’s superior, being stronger in 
body and quicker mentally, and much more popular 
| with his comrades, The advantages of the mutual 
| friendship accrued entirely to Tom. Still, Tom had 
j improved in disposition, and self-dependence had 
matured him into much more of a man than his boy- 
hood promised. 

Something had recalled to the two horsemen that 
school-boy affray, and as they rode along their con- 
versation turned upon it. 
| “That was about the meanest thing I ever did,” 
| said Tom, with a laugh, “and after I'd made a truce 
| with him, too, But I shall always wear this scar 
| upon my face asa punishment. I wonder what ever 
| became of Pete?” 

“He and his mother both went West,’’ replied 
| George, “‘and if they are still living, they are some- 
| where this side of the Mississippi.” 

‘‘Pete’s father was a warrior, I’ve been told,” con- 

tinued Tom, “and a brave one, too, if reports are 
correct.” 

“Yes,” answered George. 





“It was longer ago than 


| we can remember, but mother has told me all about 
Some missionaries at the West were the means 


of his conversion, and he came East to live, that he 


venge by murdering innocent travellers who fell into | might get away from scenes of bloodshed and vio- 
their way. None but the strong mounted parties, 
well armed, dared to venture out upon the road un- 
til the Indian’s fury had spent its force. The red- 
skins, when they had done all the damage possible | 
in this section, would move to some other quarter; ; had to go back to barbarism to escape us.” 
| You were in no wise to blame, George,” replied 
“It was I that abused Pete, and set the other | be seen. 
If Lonly had as cleara 


lence. 


Tom. 


conscience in the matter as have you, I’d’°-—— 


over the trail. 
the others. They have halted on the hill yonder.” 


drew in their horses and studied the party. 
| thing’s up!” 


| Occasionally parties would gather upon the hill The quarter of a mile which had at first separated 
verely rebnked him for trying to throw the | near by, and endeavor to draw out the garrison. 


“He died a Christian, Tom, and,” continued 
George, earnestly, “it was a burning shame that we 
treated his widow and son so shamefully that they 


“Sh!” interrupted George, who was looking back 
“We are getting too far away from 


“And are making signs to us,”’ added Tom, as they 
“Some- 


them from the others, had doubled its distance, so 


7 | 


them and the main party was a valley-like depres- 
sion, the trail being wooded on either side for the 
distance of several rods. 

As they rode back, they saw the leader riding rap- 
idly towards them, and making excited gestures. 
As he came nearer, they caught his words,— 

“Stop! stop! There are Indians down in that val- 
ley!” he shouted at the top of his lungs. ‘Don't 
come a step nearer!” 

(Continued next week.) 





O LITTLE CHILD WITH RADIANT EYES. 
With seeking hearts we still grope on, 
Where dropt our — in the dust: 
The looking crowd have long since gone, 
And still we seek with lonely trust: 
O little child with radiant eyes! 


In all our heart-ache we are drawn, 
Unweeting, to your little grave; 
There, on your heavenly shores ot dawn, 
Breaks gentler sorrow’s sobbing wave: 
O little child with radiant eyes! 
Dark underneath the brightening sod, 
The sweetest life of all our years 
Is crowded in a gift to God. 
Outside the gate we stand in tears! 
O little child with radiant eyes! 
GERALD MAssEY. 


—— + 


CATCHING TURTLES IN PAPUA. 
About eighty-five leagues north-east of Cape 
Valsche, the south-west point of New Guinea, there 
is an extensive bight. Its dreary sand-coasts might 
vie in point of arid desolation with those of Sahara, 
Everywhere within this bend the shores present the 
same wearying expanse of sandy downs. The forest 
does not approach within a mile of the beach, and 
often the flats are three and four miles in width. It 
is always the same picture of loneliness. Not a 
beast or bird braves the fierce heats of these sands. 
The outlying islets are as bare and sandy as the 
coast, though there are many commodious little 
roadsteads between them and the shore. There the 
vessel of the voyager may weather a storm, or safely 
pass the night; for on these unchartered shores, day- 
light is necessary for coasting. 

In one of these roadsteads we moored our yacht on 
the second night after entering the bight. The sun 
was setting when we entered the arm, and ere the 
anchor was down, the rapidly-deepening night— 
there is scarcely any twilight in the tropics—had 
closed in. We did not land, but passed the first 
hours of the evening in the cabin, and went early to 
our berths. 

The yacht lay a furlong, perhaps, from the beach. 
So still was the night that not even the wash of a 
wave could be heard, and the shores were mute as 
the sea. But a little after midnight one of the 
watch called up the captain, and not long after, the 
captain sent a man to wake a number of us. 

“If you can make out what’s going on,” said he, 
as Burleigh and myself went forward where he was 
standing, “you are sharper than Iam.” 

The sea, judging from the sound and the rocking 
of the vessel, was literally boiling and foaming; 
while from shoreward there rose a noise as of low, 
distant thunder. 

“A squall, is it?” cried my comrade. 

“Can’t be,” replied the captain. ‘Nota breath of 
air. No clouds.” 

The stars, as we saw, were shining dimly here and 
there, though the thick darkness of the equatorial 
night rested on the earth, like a mantle of black felt. 
But for the lanterns, we could hardly have groped 
our way about the deck. 

The sailors of the watch thought at first the noise 
was that of an attack by the natives, for it had 
burst forth suddenly. They even fancied they had 
descried canoes coming off; and even Captain Maz- 
ard himself was in doubt. Some of the young gen- 
tlemen brought up their carbines. But Raedway, 
after listening a moment, declared it could not be 
the Papuans. 

“Bring a rocket,” said he; “we’ll soon see.” 

Additon, one of our party, had one already in 
hand, and taking off the top of one of the lanterns, 
he touched the rocket off. With a loud whirr it 
rose far into the night, and curved off over the 
shore. The blue glare disclosed a scene which drew 
an exclamation from all. 

The shore was black with a mass of moving bodies! 
The sea was covered with foam clots. 

“The savages!” cried Halleck, 

“No; seals!” said Burleigh. 

At the same time we heard the distant howl of 
dogs, or wolves, startled by the light. Being so far 
from the shore, none of us could pronounce posi- 
tively what, or who, they were on the beach. An- 
other rocket did not do much more towards inform- 
ing us. 

“They are seals, or else they are turtles going 
ashore to deposit their eggs,’’ Raedway declared. 

“But that howling?” questioned Wellesley. 

No one could satisfactorily explain that. 

The noises from the beach continued for an hour 
or more, but after a time both these and the disturb- 
ance of the water ceased, At daybreak the sea was 
as calm as on the previous evening; nor along the 
entire line of the shore could a single living object 
The tide was in, and flowed far back over 
the sands. 

The curiosity of all had, however, been strongly 
excited; and before sunrise, fifteen of our party 
rowed ashore in the boats and began to look around. 
Additon at once pointed out the track of turtles,— 
two grooves, with a broad furrow betwixt them. 
From the number of these trails, no doubt remained 
that Raedway had been right in his conjecture. 

Farther out towards the forest-line were found 
hundreds of dry shells, from the size of a milk-pan 





oa to “Tommy,” who, as she affirmed, never They would shake their blankets in the wind, hoot, engrossing had been their conversation. Between 


to that of a large grindstone, half buried in sand, 
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As we wandered on, Halleck was heard calling 
at a distance, and on going out to him, he point- 
ed to a great number of tracks, resembling those 
of a dog, around a freshly gnawed-out shell, 
Additon pronounced the tracks very much like 
the tracks of “dingoes,” or wild dogs, which he 
had seen in Queensland. We suppose that from 
time immemorial these creatures have resorted 
here by night to attack the turtles. 

Asa change of diet from that of our salted 
meats, the captain advised us to improve the 
chance, and lay in the materials for turtle soup. 
He himself, with two of the sailors, went ashore 
to search for eggs, which some esteem a delica- 
cy. But the tide had obliterated the traces of 
the turtles’ egg beds, and they were not very 
successful in their hunt, 

To capture the turtles themselves it was neces- 
sary to wait for the night; and wait we did, 
through one of the most tedious days of the 
cruise, 

A few minutes after sunset, a party of thirteen 
or fourteen of us, armed with clubs, axes, and 
boat hooks, was set ashore, and the boats were 
taken back to the vessel. As there was no prob- 
ability of the turtles making their appearance be- 
fore eleven o'clock, or midnight, we went back 
two or three cables’ length (seven hundred 
yards) from the beach, and established our- 
selves on a sand-bank to wait for them. 

Now that the night damps had begun to fall, 
the heated sandbank was by no means uncom- 
. fortable. We passed the evening burrowing in 
the warm sand, and discussing the Papuans. 

Several hours went by, when, on a sudden, we 
saw a rocket go up from the yacht. That meant 
turtles. But there was little need to signal us. 
The noise was distinctly audible. 

Seizing our weapons, we ran for the beach. 


The turtles were rising to the surface. I never 
saw nor heard anything like it before. It was 


absolutely frightful. The whole roadstead, which 
for hours had been quiet as a duck-pond, was 
boiling and foaming like a cataract. Great 
waves came rushing ashore, 

The turtles were coming. Thousands, yes, 
hundreds of thousands came tumbling out upon 
the sand. » The noise made by their shells grat- 
ing together, as they scrambled over each other, 
was like a heavy tide rushing under an ice pack, 
as I have heard it off Labrador. 

The sand, as far as we could see, up and down, 
was black with turtles, We were glad to fall 
back before them. The moment they were fair- 


ly ashore they fell to digging in the sand with 
their flippers, to make holes for their eggs. Cer- 
tainly the noise made by the sand flying from so 
many of their flippers was as much like a hurri- 
cane sweeping through a forest as anything I 
“an compare it with. 





As nearly as we could judge, they dug trenches 
two or three feet deep. In these they deposited 
their eggs, then all fell to work to cover them 
up. In half an hour they had dug their trench, 
laid millions of eggs, and were ready to go back 
into the sea, And when they went, they all 
went together, just as they had come. 

We had kept in the background till the turtles 
began to move off. 

“Now's our time!’’ shouted Additon. 

All hands rushed out, and falling on their rear, 
turned over as many of the hind ones as we 
could comfortably overtake. It did not do to get 
in front of them. A man would be run over and 
crushed in a trice. 

Once on their backs, the turtles were as good 
as captured, as they cannot regain their legs af- 
ter being overturned. 

It was exciting sport. 
thirty-one. 
bon 


We secured thirty or 
They were of the species known to 
vivants as the green turtle. 


we thought. 


Thave little need toadd that we had turtle | thirty-five years, that it is now by far the most | 


enough for all the soups and steaks we could eat, 
so long as the meat could be kept sweet. 
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method which some of the savages of these seas ' tered, railways have been built, and many ime | 


have of keeping turtle meat fresh for a week or | 


more. 

When they catch a turtle they hang it up from 
the ground, and instead of killing the poor rep- 
tile, leave it alive and cut off a portion of its 
flesh as they want it for food. 

A turtle will live till all the fleshy parts of its 
body are thus cut away, piecemeal, the opera- 
tion lasting from seven to ten days. 





In the turtle pen of one of the new Caledonian 
chiefs whom we visited, we saw six large green 
turtles hanging in the sun, all more or less used 
up. Yet they were still alive. On touching 
their heads with a stick, ora knife-blade, their 
glassy eyes would unclose and ogle the bystand- 
er with the agonizing look of martyrdom. 

I recollected Raedway remarking at the time 
that none save a “cannibal brute” could have a 
heart to be so immeasurably cruel. 


imeem 
THE EMPEROR OF BRAZIL. 


Dom Pedro II., Emperor of Brazil, has set out 
from his dominions for the purpose of paying a 
visit to the United States; and it may be inter- 
esting to the readers of the Companion to know 
something about our coming imperial guest. 

Dom Pedro is in the prime of life and manly 
vigor. Born in 1826, he is just fifty years of 
age; and of these fifty years, he has been for no 
less than forty-five onthe throne of Brazil. His 
father was the first Emperor of that country. 
Formerly Brazil was a province subject to Por- 
tugal, just as Australia and Canada are to Eng- 
land, and Algeria is to France. Some sixty 
years ago Brazil was made a separate kingdom; 
and old King John of Portugal, who was an ex- 
ile from his country and throne, became its sov- 
ereign, 

King John reigned in Brazil six years, and 
then returned again to Portugal. He left behind 
his eldest son, Dom Pedro, who, in a few years, 
aided Brazil to become independent of the Euro- 
pean Kingdom, A revolution broke out, headed 
by the prince; and the result was that Brazil be- 
came an empire, having entirely burst asunder 
the bonds which bound her to Portugal, and 
young Dom Pedro became Emperor. 

At first he gave promise of being a wise and 
vigorous ruler; but after a reign of nine years he 
became unpopular, and found it prudent to retire 
from the throne. His little son, also named Pe- 
dro, succeeded him when but five years old, and 
the empire was governed by a regency. 

When the young Emperor was fifteen, he was 
declared of age, and took the sovereign power 
into his own hands. 

Dom Pedro, when his father abdicated and re- 
turned to Europe, had been placed in the care of 
a wise and learned old statesman, named Don 
Jose de Andrada. This guardian devoted him- 
self with zeal to the education of the young mon- 
arch, and cultivated in him polished manners 
and a taste for science and literature as well as 
for politics. Pedro was an apt scholar, and early 
betrayed a quick and ready mind. 

When, at fifteen, he became Emperor in fact 
as well as in name, he was much more intelligent 
and mature than most youths of thet age, and 
the results of his excellent education at once ap 
peared. 

Brazil had been very badly governed by the 
regency. It was often a prey to the greed of 
factions and the miseries of civil war. Dom Pe- 
dro changed all this. The nation became order- 
ly, progressive and prosperous. The young Em- 
peror devoted himself with ardor to the welfare 
of his people, faithfully guarding their liberties, 
carrying out every reform which seemed to be 


Several of | for their good, and never attempting to put his 
them would have weighed four hundred pounds, ; own will above that of the nation. 


. 


So well has he governed Brazil for the past 


powerful, prosperous and free State in South 
America. The persons and property of the peo- 


And this leads me to mention a horribly cruel, ple have been protected, education has been fos- 


'of kindness and energy. 


| Opinion. Fond of study, especially of the study | 


|and he once said to an American who visited 
| him, “‘When you return to your country, say to 


| of any monarch in the world. 





i] 
portant changes for the better have been effected. 
In person the Emperor is tall and well built, with | 
light complexion, reddish Beard and hair, a fine, 
bright, pleasant blue eye, and a face at once full 


Of this country he has always held a high 


of literature, he is not only familiar with our lan- 
guage, but with our poets, historians and scien- 
tific writers. His favorite author is Longfellow, 


Mr. Longfellow how much pleasure he has giv- 
en me, and how much I esteem and love him.” 
The Emperor himself is something of a poet, 
and is deeply interested in chemistry and en- 
gineering. His library is full of useful works, 
and one who has seen it tells us that it bears 
every evidence of having been thoroughly used. 
So good and wise a sovereign will be heartily 
welcomed among us, less on account of his high 
title and rank than for his personal excellence, 
his capacity as a ruler, his refined tastes and his 
liberal ideas. In these respects he is the equal 





For the Companion. 
THE HEIGHTS SERENE. 

How limitless, how pure yon dome! 

The jewelled palm of silent Night, 
Outspread to bless each earthly home, 

And guide Faith’s trembling plea aright, 
0, precions thought! That height sublime 

Fach soul may gain,—that boundless sphere,— 
Life’s sail is set for that bright clime, 

And holds a moment’s anchorage here. 

G. B.G. 
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UNCONSTITUTIONAL ACTS OF 
CONGRESS. 

On the 27th of March the Supreme Court of 
the United States announced two decisions, one 
of which makes a large part of an important Act 
of Congress impossible of execution; and the 
other declares the most important sections of the 
same Act unconstitutional. The Act is that 
known as the Enforcement Act of 1871. It is so 
called because its object was to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Fifteenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution, which forbids any State to deny the 
right of voting to any citizen on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude. 

It would lead us too far into intricate ques- 
tions of constitutional law to explain why the 
Act is not effective, on the one hand, and why it 
is not constitutional, on the other. The justness 
of the decisions will scarcely be questioned, in- 
asmuch as the Court was unanimous in its opin- 
ion. 

One or two others of the Acts passed by Con- 
gress to regulate the relations of the races in the 
South, have also been declared unconstitutional; 
but little harm seems yet to have resulted from 
these decisions. Most of the Acts have been 
sustained by the Court when put to the test. It 
has been said that the Court has carefully avoid- 
ed giving an opinion on some of these measures; 
but as it is not a tribunal that shirks a duty, 
however unpleasant, we must believe that the 
Judges did not think it necessary to give an 
opinion. 

It may interest some readers to know how the 
opinion of the Court, as to an Act of Congress, is 
obtained. The Court is not appealed to directly, 
to determine whether a law is constitutional or 
not; but the question is indirectly forced upon 
it. A case is brought before some district or cir- 
cuit court, in which the lawyer of the defendant 
argues that the Act on which the suit of the oth- 
er party rests was one that Congress had no 
right to pass; or, in other words, he claims that 
there is really no law covering the case, since an 
unconstitutional Act is not law. 

The Judge before whom this plea is made gives 
an opinion, which may be either elaborate, and 
filled with argument, or merely formal,—pro 
forma is the legal term. <A pro forma decision, 
however, is never rendered unless each party has 
declared that it will appeal if judgment is given 
against it. 

In any case an appeal may be taken; and if 
either party entertains serious doubts as to the 
constitutionality of the law, an appeal is usually 
taken to the Supreme Court. The arguments 
are made, and in due time the final decision of 
the highest court in the country is given. The 
Court really acts upon but one case; but as its 
reasons are given, the public learns how it would 
act upon similar cases. 

Thus, when once it has been decided in a suit 
between two men that a debt contracted in 1858 
can be paid in greenbacks, on the ground that 
the Legal Tender Act was constitutional, it is of 
no use for any body else to raise, in any court, 
the question whether Congress had a right to 
pass that law, because it will inevitably be de- 











cided against him. 
A judgment of the Supreme Court of the Unit- | 
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ed States upon an Act of Congress, is a very sol- 
emn affair. No other great country allows its 
legislative work to be passed upon by the law 
courts. In all monarchies except those of which 
England is the type and the best example, the 
will of the sovereign is the test of alaw. In 
Great Britain, Parliament is the final judge of 
the constitutionality of its own acts. Although 
the Queen has the right to veto any law abso- 
lutely, the right is really never exercised; and 
whatever Parliament determines upon becomes, 
for the time being, a part of the Constitution it- 
self. The only restraint upon its acts, except 
where the rights of the sovereign are involved, 
is its own good pleasure. 

But all our legislation is subject to revision by 
the courts; and the simple decision of five 
Judges of the Supreme Court may have the ef- 
fect to wipe the most important Act of Congress 
from the statute book. We have entrusted 
enormous power to this Court; but hitherto it 
has been exercised with such ability, such fidel- 
ity, and such devotion to the Constitution, that 
there is no reason to regret that the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, the organic law of the 
nation, is in its hands. 


—— +e 


PUBLIC CORRUPTION IN EUROPE, 

It is well for Americans to feel grief and shame 
at the dishonesty that has been practised by 
some of their public men. But it is not well to 
imagine that fraud in office is peculiar to a re. 
public, or that statesmen are more corrupt 
among us than in European nations. It is well 
known that in Russia and Turkey dishonesty 
among officials is the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception. The records of the empire in France 
prove that leading editors and prominent states- 
men were in the habit of receiving bribes from 
Louis Napoleon; and the same was true in the 
reign of Louis Philippe. 

In England, during the reign of James I., Lord 
Bacon confessed that he received bribes as Lord 
Chancellor, and was sentenced to pay a fine of 
many thousand pounds, and to be imprisoned at 
the King’s pleasure. In the reign of Charles II. 
many of his courtiers and their wives were in 
the pay of the King of France. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, though he had been committed to the 
Tower for corruption, was leader of the House 
of Commons for more than twenty years, during 
the reigns of George I. and George II. He carried 
on the government by bribing Members of Par- 
liament with money or with office. So general 
was the venality of public men, that they were 
more anxious to sell themselves than he was to 
buy them. To him are ascribed two political 
axioms, often quoted, ‘‘All men have their 
price;’”’ and “The gratitude of place-expectants 
is a lively sense of future favors,” It is buta 
few years since that another Lord Chancellor of 
England, Lord Westbury, was proved to have 
corruptly made appointments to public offices, 
and forced to resign. 

Such bad transactions as these have found de- 
fenders in England and France. But in this 
country it is fatal to a man’s reputation and suc- 
cess in public life to be even suspected of receiv- 
ing or giving bribes, 








PNEUMONIA, 

This disease has been unusually prevalent and fa- 
tal during the past winter. The popular opinion has 
been that the malady is due to the extreme and pro- 
longed cold weather. But eminent physicians in 
New York affirm that the unmsual prevalence of 
pneumonia in that city is » not so much by the 
cold weather, as by the impurity of the atmosphere, 
arising from foul docks, streets, sewers, and house 
drains. 

Persons debilitated by fever, overwork, irregulat- 
ity of diet and fasting, or who unduly expose them- 
selves by sudden changes of clothing and unhealthy 
modes of living, are liable to take this disease. It 
so often comes by “catching cold,” that it has been 
thought to be the neceasary condition. It is not 80, 
for many cases of inflammation of the lungs, the 
popular name for pneumonia, have occurred where 
there has been no special exposure to the cold. 

The danger of the disease depends mainly upo? 
the number of the air cells of the lungs that become 
inflamed. If only one-third of the air cells of one 
lung are inflamed, the patient, provided there is n0 
unusual debility in the system, will probably recov- 
er. It is more serious, however, when more than 
this number of cells is affected. } 

The best preventive against the disease is to mai- 
tain a general healthy condition of the body. Keep 
the blood pure by exercise anda nourishing diet; 
avoid exposure to sudden changes; live regularly 
and quietly and maintain a good conscience, and 
you have done about all you can do to avoid this 
disease. 


<~o 


UNCONSCIOUS PLAGIARISM. 
Great readers take in the thoughts of the authors 
they read, as their lungs breathe in the air, These 
thoughts become a part of their mental life, as the 
food they eat turns to bone and muscle. It is not 
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surprising that they often reproduce the ideas of | 
others, Without intention, or even without knowl- 
edge of it at the time; for the ideas are a part of 
themselves, and their origin is Zorgotten. | 
Walter Scott wrote a poem on “A Thunder-storm,” | 
in his school-boy days, which attracted considerable | 
attention, and received much praise. But an apoth- | 
ecary’s Wife, Who was a good deal of a blue-stocking, | 
took the wind out of his sails by charging him with | 
stealing the poem from an old magazine. He was 
atly chagrined at the charge, and resented it, but | 
could not wholly deny it. He says of it: “I never 
forgave the imputation, and even now I acknowl- | 
edge some resentment against the poor woman’s 
memory. She indeed accused me unjustly when she | 
said I had stolen my brooms ready-made. But as I | 
had, like most premature poets, copied all the ideas 
and words of which my verses consisted, she was so 
far right, that there was not an original word or | 
thought in the whole six lines.” 


-——————<+@>—_____ 
O’>CONNELL AND FALSTAFF. 


There is no new thing under the sun. In the Edi- 
tor’s Drawer of Harper's Magazine for March, there 
jsan anecdote illustrating the cool impudence of 
O'Connell. Owing to some aggression of O’Connell, 
an estrangement had sprung up between him and 
Charles Phillips. For months neither gentleman 
recognized the other. One day O’Connell, approach- 
ing Phillips, exclaimed,— 

“]'m tired of not speaking to you, Charles, 
hands. J forgive you, Charles.” 

The editor suggests that “no Englishman, no 
Scotchman, and only one Irishman, could have 
achieved a peace by so novel and skilful a contriy- 
ance.” 

One story is good, however, until a better is told. 
Shakespeare, in Henry IV., Pt. I., makes Sir John 
Falstaff, who had grossly offended Dame Quickly, 
hostess of “Boar’s Head”’ tavern, by charging her 
with picking his pocket, say, when the prince admits 
that he did it, “Hostess, I forgive thee. Go, make 
ready breakfast; love thy husband; look to thy ser- 
vants; cherish thy guests. Thou shalt find me trac- 
table to any honest reason. Thou seest I am paci- 
fied.” 

Shakespeare anticipated O’Connell’s style of rec- 
onefliation by about two centuries, An Englishman 
and not an Irishman invented the idea of the assault- 
ing party being the first to forgive. 


Shake 





A BUFFOON KING. 

George IV. of England had little manhood, and 
none of “the divinity that doth hedge a king.” His 
reign was a disgrace to England. But he had rare 
talent as an actor and a mimic, and, in his jovial 
moods, often threw statesmen and boon companions 
into paroxysms of laughter by his dramatic power. 

The Duke of Wellington used to tell a story of the 
King which reflected little credit on him as monarch 
orgentleman. When travelling on the continent, a 
great dinner was given to him at Brussels by the 
King of the Netherlands. He sat between the King 
and Queen of the Netherlands, and not far away was 
the Prince of Orange, and next to him the duke. 
The duke said, “To the great astonishment of the 
company, the King and Queen were at every mo- 
ment breaking out into convulsions of laughter, 
Every remark our king made to his neighbors threw 
them into fits.” The rest of the company were igno- 
tant of the cause, but it turned out that King George 
was mimicking the Prince of Orange; and so perfect 
was the imitation of tone, and language, and feature, 
in every word he spoke, that their majestics found 
it impossible to maintain their royal composure 
through the dinner. No true gentleman could have 
been guilty of such a breach of politeness as to mimic 
4 fellow-guest at the dinner-table. 

———++o 
WIND AS A BENEFACTOR. 

A witty writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, says that 
man has never yet learned to be grateful for winds, 
Which are among the chief benefactors of our race. 
We think of hurricanes and cyclones, typhoons and 
tornadoes, March gales and summer squalls, with 
ill-concealed horror, but forget that the winds dis- 
tribute the fertilizing snows, and spread the needful 
Tains, and convey vapor from damp places to dry 
ones, 

The wind serves, he says, innumerable useful pur- 
poses,—as a water-carrier, a seed and pollen spread- 
et, & scavenger, a drying machine, an artist, &c., 
&. But “it is probable that the greater part of us 
never entertain towards it any lively sentiment of 
gratitude, but think only of occasional benefits, as, 
when on the evening of a sultry day, a breeze springs 
up and brings us coolness; or when, at last, it con- 
veys our ship into port after a weary voyage.” 

Without wind, all the other elements of weather 
Would be as motionless and as torpid as a mushroom 
in a hollow tree. 


MAGNIFICENT NOTHINGS. 
The descent from the sublime to the ridiculous is 





always amusing. It frequently occurs in real life, 


and ina book intended to amuse it does not seem 


poe of place. As, for instance, when we are told, 

The sky was all ablush with rosy light, as the great 
Tuler of the day rose majestically from his ocean 
lding his brilliant sceptre, when, more 
than Diana, Mary walked forth to feed the 
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But in a legislative assembly like the British Par- 
ament we should hardly expect te find it a regular | DOWN, but it requires from half an hour to several 
‘ . Yet, according to Mr. Justin McCar- 
Disraeli, the Prime Minister of England, is in 
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the habit of entertaining the House of Commons by | 
saying nothing at all in a most magniloquent fash- 
ion. 

It is customary for the first part of every session 
of the House of Commons to be taken up with ques- 
tions put by the members tothe Ministers of the | 
crown. These questions it would often be very in- 
convenient to answer, while at the same time it | 
would be discourteous not to seem to answer them. 
Prime Ministers have adopted various plans of meet- 
ing this difficulty. Sir Robert Peel would make a 
pleasant reply, which conveyed no information, and 
was particularly happy in thus blatling opponents. 
Gladstone was not at all successful in this kind of | 
maneuvre. Disraeli always resorts, we are told, to 
the same kind of joke, which always turns the laugh | 
on the (often foolish) questioner. | 

A member, for example, asks what the Govern- | 
ment intends to do in the event of Russia’s annexing | 
Turkey. Disraeli replies that it is not customary for | 
Ministers to declare their policy beforehand; but 
there are cases in which it may be expedient to do 
30. | 
Considering, therefore, the momentous nature of | 
the subject, and the natural anxiety of the country, | 
he (the Prime Minister) will depart for once from 
Parliamentary usage so far as to say that if (and his 
voice swells in importance and volume as he repeats 
the words) any such event should occur as that to 
which the honorable gentleman opposite has allud- 
ed, the Government will at once, and without hesita- 
tion, give it all the consideration which the cireum- 
stances may seem to demand, 
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SCOTT'S EARLY POETRY. 


In Mr. George Ticknor’s memoirs, recently pub- 
lished, we find the following anecdote of, Sir Walter 
Scott: 

His (Scott’s) talent was developed late. Clerk, the 
advocate, told me that Scott hardly wrote poetry in 
his youth, and, in fact, could not easily do it, for, as 
they had early been school-fellows, he knew this cir- 
cumstance well; and even when he was past two- 
and-twenty, and they were going over to Fife, one 
day, in a boat together, and tried a long time to make 
some verses, Scott finally gave up in despair, saying, 
“Well, it is clear you and I were never made for 
poets.” 

This statement seems to be disputed by other tes- 
timony. It is asserted by Lockhart, as the Portland 
Transcript reminds us, that Scott wrote verses, as a 
school-boy, when he was twelve years old. Though 
not to be compared with the efforts of Pope or Cow- 
ley, at the same period, these show, nevertheless, 
praiseworthy dexterity for a boy of twelve. It is 
true he published no poetry until he was twenty-five 
years old, and then only translations from the Ger- 
man, but he had been engaged in literary pursuits 
previous to this time. Still, Mr. Ticknor’s inform- 
ant was probably in the main correct. Though Sir 
Walter “wrote verses” as a boy, his real “‘talent’”’ de- 
veloped late. He did not, like S8yron, ‘wake up and 
find himself famous,’’ but woke up to find himself a 
poet. 
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NAPOLEON AT GOTHA, 
In one of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s poems, ‘Napoleon 
of Gotha,” he tells how the great French soldier 
took possession of the castle of Friedenstein. 
Among the retainers of the castle was the ducal 
huntsman’s son. Mr. Taylor describes the lad as 


“A proud and bright-eyed stripling; scarce fifteen years 
he had,” 


but who planned the assassination of Napoleon. 
The incident is told with dramatic power, and as we 
learn from a correspondent of the Boston Gazette, 
is founded on fact. The correspondent writes: 


This lad saw with rising indignation that “all 
were slaves and cowards”’ before the one great man, 
Napoleon. posed gery | blood was fired, and he swore 
to free the land of its conqueror. Upon one life 
hung all this shame and degradation. “I'll take it 
with my own hand,” he thought, “and earn my 
country’s gratitude.” So he took an old musket 
down from the wall, and cleaned and loaded it, and 
started out as though for a day’s sport. But he had 
not gone far when he returned to the castle and lay 
in wait for the Emperor. Soon his watch was re- 
warded. 

He discerned the well-known figure, with his arms 
crossed behind the back, walking leisurely and alone 
towards him. The boy raised the gun and pointed 
it directly at the Emperor; his finger was on the 
trigger. Just as he was about to fire Napoleon saw 
him, and fixed his cold and piercing gaze upon the 
trembling lad, and walked calmly past him without 
even looking back. The gun fell from the boy’s ter- 
rified hands, and he stood rooted to the spot. 

I have never come across this incident in any life 
of Napoleon, and I asked Mr. Taylor if it was true. 
He assures me that it occurred word for word as he 
relates it, and that it was told him by the lad, who 
grew to be a statesman and asavant. This little cir- 
cumstance made the most profound impression up- 
on the boy and man, who used to say, “God’s pur- 
poses were grander; He thrust me from His way!” 


~+o>—____- 
LEAF PHOTOGRAPHS, 


A very pretty amusement, especially for thosc 
studying botany, is the taking of ,leaf photographs. 
The simple process is this: 


At any druggist’s get a dime’s worth of bichromate 
of potash. Putthis in a two-ounce bottle of salt wa- 
ter. When the solution becomes saturated,—that is, 
the water has dissolved as much as it will,—pour off 
some of the clear liquid into a shallow dish; on this 
float a piece of ordinary writing paper, till it is thor- 
oughly moistened. 

Let it become nearly dry, in the dark. It should 
be of a bright yellow. On this put the leaf; under 
it a piece of black, soft cloth and several sheets of 
newspapers. Put these between two pieces of glass 
(all the pieces should be of the same size), and with 
spring clothes-pins fasten them together. 

Expose to a bright sun, placing the leaf so that the 
rays will fall upon it as nearly perpendicular as pos- 
sible. In a few moments it will begin to turn 





ours to produce a perfect print. 
When it has become dark enough, take it from the 


changed every few minutes till the yellow part be- | 
comes perfectly white. Sometimes the veinings of | 
the leaves will be quite distinct. By following these 


directions it is scarcely possible to fail, and a little 
practice will make perfect. 


—- toe 
LONG HAIR, 

Earl Marble, a Boston poet and art-writer, seems 
to differ in opinion from the Apostle Paul, who | 
thought that Nature taught it to be a shame for a/| 
man to “have long hair.’’ Mr. Marble wears his 
hair very long, and thereby hangs a tale which no | 
one tells more humorously than the subject of it: 


While passing up Beacon Street a short time since, 
Mr. Marble was so untortunate as to step on a lady’s | 
trailing dress, and, in attempting to get off, only | 
made matters worse, and was beginning to stammer 
forth an apology, when the lady turned, and witha 
scowl, snapped out,— 

“Stupid! can’t you keep off my dress?” 

The flash of her eyes soured the apology, and 
turned it into the curt reply,— 

“TI shail be most happy to do so, madam, if you 
will keep your dress off the sidewalk.” 

Sweeping grandly to one side, and waiting scorn- 
fully to allow the man of rhymes to pass, she ex- 
claimed, as she caught sight of bis flowing locks,— 

“It is fortunate you were not in front of me, or I 
might have stepped on your hair.” 

His reply was lost in the rattle of an express wag- 
on. 





inns eciaiiaienie 
THROWING STONES. 

Stones are frequently thrown into a stream as an 
idle amusement, but circumstances may elevate the 
trifling into a useful work: 
Sir Walter Scott, walking one day along the Yar- 
row, where Mungo Park was born, saw the traveller 
throwing stones into the water, and anxiously 
watching the bubble that succeeded. Scott inquired 
the object of his occupation. “I was thinking,’’ an- 
swered Park, “how often I had thus tried to sound 
the rivers of Africa, by calculating how long a time 
had elapsed before the bubbles rose to the surface.” 
It was a slight circumstance, but the traveller’s safe- 
ty frequently depended upon it. 

—— 

INCOMPATIBLE, 
In the Companion of March 16th we published a 
paragraph stating that one hundred and twenty- 
seven words could be made from the letters in the 
word incompatible. 
Since that time we have received some scores of 
letters from our subscribers, enclosing lists of words 
varying in number from fifty to four hundred, which 
they have been able to find without repeating any 
letter more times than it is contained in the original 
word, ' 
We should be glad to publish the names and the 
lists, if we could afford the space, but must content 
ourselves with saying that the largest number (488) 
was sent by A. J. Merchant, of Tidiante, Pa. 








BOY’S SCHOOL CAP. 





The custom of wearing a uniform cap has become quite 
popular with the boys in many of our public schools. 
This cut represents one of the most approved styles. It 
is made of dark blue cloth, and we warrant it to be in all 
respects a first class cap. Three German silver initials 
dccompany each cap. We are prepared to furnish 
these caps in large quantities to schools or classes. The 
sizes range from 634 to 734. Single caps are sent to any 
address, postage paid, for $1 50. 





A RUBBER CAPE. 





This is made of the best material, and is what everybody 
needs. It buttons close around the throat and chest, and 
will protect the shoulders and body from the rain. Sent, 
post-paid, for $1 75. 





FAMILY SOLDERING CASKET. 








family should have one. 
oy or girl can use it 


Ever: 
Any be 
You can be your own tinsmith. 


This useful package consists of a Soldering Iron, 
Scraper, Bar of Solder, Box of Resin, and_Directions for 
Use. It will pay for itself ina few days. Price 80 cents. 





a of the above articles sent, post-paid, on receipt of 
price by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 


poston, Mass. 
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0 A good handwriting is worth a thonsand dollars to 
any young person. Then why not acquirew? You can 
do so at home, at small cost, it you choose. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


We have received the following letter from Master Wil- 
lie H. Fairchild, of Newtown, Conn., one of several thou- 
sand young people who have learned a really beautiful 
and easy style of penmanship by using Gaskell’s Com- 
pendium: 






) 
at 


6. 


d engraved by 


Newtown, Conrn., Feb. 28, 18 


PROFESSOR GASKELL, MANCHESTER, N H 


(> The specimen below he sends us as a sample of 
his handwriting befere practising from the ComPENDIUM: 


hy : aii 
WY pf pf: 2 oF p 
PO MELAS ZO Oo ALA tes 
Quite adifference! Reader, do you think it would PAY 
YOU to invest One Dollar ina Comrenpium? 


Another. Letter: 


Oregon State Grange, P. of H. Office of the Secretary. 
HARRISBURG, OREGON, March 13, LS76. 
Pror. G. A. GASKELL: 
Dear Sir,—1 have a fuss in the family! <A short time 
ago I sent for your COMPENDIUM for the use of my oldest 
yoy. My second son has just returned home from school, 
and is delighted with it. ‘The oldest will not allow him to 
use it; Lam therefore under the necessity of sending for 
another. Money enclosed. 
They are a bad thing to introduce into a family of chil- 
dren, for no boy or girl who aspires to write well will give 
their parents any peace after seeing one, until they them- 
selves come into possession of it. Send me another 
quickly, and oblige, Yours very truly, 
Joun H, Situ. 


A FEW MORE. 


“T received my Compendium some time ago, and like it 
very much. Am certain I can greatly improve my pen- 
manship by its use. I enclose cash for ten more at agents’ 
price, and agency, if no one is ahead of me.” 
N. S. PEASE, Eugene, Towa. 
“Your Compendium came all right, and it contains 
some of the most beautiful writing Lever saw. Tam well 
pleased with it, and should like to act as youragent, 1 
send cash enclosed for halt a dozen.” 
EDWARD DEPUE, Algansee, Mich. 
“Your Compendium is received, I like it very much. 
Laccept your kind offer of the agency, and send $5 for a 
few to commence with and cireulars to advertise it.” 
JOHN L. LAWRENCE, Cherry Creek, N. Y. 
“T received the Compendium about a week ago, and am 
greatly pleased with it. Should have answered betore, 
but have been sick. T enclose cashin this for eight more 
Compendiums and age id 
WARREN BUELL, Freeport, Cal. 
“Your Compendium came duly to hand, and in reply I 
would say that it is all you recommend it to be. LT would 
like the agency for the Compendium, and am prepared to 
engage in the business in earnest. can do well selling it, 
I know, as it is just what the young folks here want. En- 
closed is money for six more.” 
G. B. RIDER, Altoona, Towa. 
“Please send me twenty more Compendiums immedi 
ately. I want more territory to canvass, Can | have 
Worcester ?” 
0. B. WOOD, Winchendon, Mass. 
“T have received the Compendium, and am very much 
pleased with it. Every one here calls ita splendid thing, 
and I am sure it will sell well. I enclose cash for six more 
and agency.” C., O. MARSH, Sun Prairie, Wis. 
“T like the Compendium very much, and send $5 tor 
more.” 
Miss A. ELIZA BULLOCK, Tonica, Til. 
“T received the Compendium, with circulars, granting 
me the agency for the town of Wilson. 1 think it is a 
complete self-instructor in penmanship, both instructive 
and interesting. Ishould not want to sell mine, I assure 
you, if I could not get another, Enclosed is cash for six 
more.” R. W. HAMMOND, Wilson, N. Y. 
“T received the Compendium all right this morning, and 
find it worth double what you ask for it. enelosed is $5 
for Compendiums and agency.” 
JAMES H. GREEN, Allegan, Mich. 
“Enclosed please find cash for six more Comper 
Mine came in good order. Itis just splendid! Vy 
that sees it likes it. I will send another order soon. 
Miss E. JENNIE PERRY, Decatur, Ohio. 
“Find enclosed money-order for one dozen Compendi 
ums. You have my order already for trenty. Have or 
ders for seventeen, andam taking moreevery day. Thurs 
day I sold ten among farmers and leboring men.” 
JAMES TOOZE, Brownhelm, Ohio. 
“T received the Compendium all right. Pthink it isa 
splendid thing. I showed it tomy shop-mates where 1 
work; they all said it was just: what they wanted. One 
says, “I want one; another, “I want it;” and so on all 
through. “All right,” I told them; “1 will supply you.” 
I enclose cash for six, which please send immediate! 
JOHN DAVIESS, Ashley, Pa. 
“Enclosed please find a P. O. order for one half dozen 
Compendiums. I am intending to introduce it into my 
school. Am very much pleased with the one you sent me 
some time ago, and am satisfied that any one can become 
a good writer by its use. 
Cc. W. GATES, East Franklin, Vt. 
“For cash enclosed please send six more Compendii 
It is just what is wanted by those who admire good writ 
ing.” S. V. Carr, Endora, Kansas. 
“T send cash for ten more Compendiums, All say it is 
the best thing ont. 
LEWIS A. TYSON, Mascoutah, Ill. 


THE COMPENDIUM COMPLETE, by far the best 
work for self-instruction ever published, will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address for One Dollar. Kemit by 
money order or registered letter if you reside at a great 
distance, Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, 
New Hampshire. 


(> Illustrated Circulars mailed "i to all who don’t, 
as yet, understand what it is. All inqniries prcmptl 





























frame and put in clear water, which must 








Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
41 Temple Place. 5 


answered, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





and magnificence. Sometimes the sultan goes' ‘Take it, sir,’’ said a voice at his side. “I am 


to the mosque by water, in a splendid barge cov- 
| ered with gold; and as soon as he takes his seat 
| under a canopy, all the ships of war lying in the 
| Bosphorus fire salutes, making the shores ring 


very happy to make you a present of it.”” 

Vernet at first protested; but the other insist- 
ed, and he finally accepted the gift. 

The donor was a barber of Algiers. A week 








For the Companion. 


IVY. 


Il) canst thou bide in alien | uids like these, 
Whose home lies overseas 
Among manorial halls, parks wide and fair, 
Churches antique, or where 
Long hedges flower in spring, and one may hark 
To carollings from old England’s lovely lark! 


Til canst thou bide where memories are so brief, 
Thou that hast bathed thy leaf 

Deep in the shadowy past, and known strange things 
Of crumbled queens and kings; 

Thou whose green kindred, in years half forgot, 

Robed the gray battlements of proud Camelot! 


Through all thy fibres’ intricate expanse 
fast thou breathed sweet romance! 
Ladies that long are dust thou hast beheld, 
n dreamy days of eld; 
Watched in broad castle-courts the chafed steed fret, 
The glittering knight, the gaudy banneret! 
And thou hast seen, on lordly ancient lawns, 
The timorous dappled fawns; 
Heard pensive pages with their suave lutes play 
Some low Provenc.:! lay; 
Marked bea ous dames through arrased chambers glide, 
With lazy, graceful staghounds at their side! 








And thou hast gazed on splendid cavaleades 
Of nobles, matrons, maids, 
Winding from castle-gates on merry morns, 
‘ith golden peals of horns, 
Tn velvet and brocades, in plumes and silk, 
With falcons, and with palfreys white as milk! 


Through convent-casements thou hast p 
yiewed the meek nun at prayer; 
Seen, through rich panes dyed purple, gold or rose, 
Monks read old folios; 
On abbey-walls heard wild laughs thrill thy vine 
When the fat, tonsured priests quaffed ruby wine! 


O, ivy, having lived in times like these, 
leve art thou ill at ease, 
For thou art one with ages passed away, 
fe are of yesterday! 
Short retrospect, slight ancestry is ours; 
But thy dark leaves clothe history’s haughty towers! 
EbGar Fawcett. 





‘red, and there 











+> 


For the Companion, 
JOHN BACON. 


There is something ennobling in the story of 
the life of Jolin Bacon, the great English seulp- 
tor, who died in the last yearof the last century. 
Lord Macaulay has immortalized his genius in 
prose, and the poet Cowper in verse. 

But Bacon was not alone a great artist, he was 
also a man of professed and practical piety. His 
religion consisted of a change of heart, and a 
hope full of immortality, grounded on the work 
of his Redeemer, Occupied with business, ex- 
alted by applause, and tempted with wealth, re- 
ligion was always his grand concern, 

One day, while at work in his studio, a lady 
visited him, and, in the course of the conversa- 
tion, he chanced to make a religious remark to 
her. 

*As to that,” said she, “my religion is to fear 
God and keep His commandments; so we will 
talk no more of such maiters,”’ 

“But, madam,” replied the sculptor, “you 
will recollect it is said, “They that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another,’ ”’ 

A few days later he was engaged in putting 
up the monument of Lord Chatham in West- 
minster Abbey; and a minister, coming unseen, 
tapped him on the shoulder and said,— 

“Sir, take eare what you are about. You work 
for eternity.” 

The next morning the minister preached as 
usual, and the sculptor heard him. After the 
sermon the latter ventured to return the good 
advice: 

“Take care, my friend, what you are about. 
You work for eternity.” 

Such is a sample of the greatest of English 
sculptors as a Christian. On the day of his 
death, desiring to bear his testimony to the Gos- 
pel, he dictated the following beautiful inserip- 
tion to be placed near his grave: 

What T was as an Artist 


Seemed to me of some importance 
Vhile T lived; 
Bu 
What I really was as a Believer 
In Christ Jesus, 
Is the only thing of importance 


To me now. @. An. A. 
a 
HOW THE SULTAN GOES TO 
PRAYERS. 


The Sultan has, probably, never meditated 
upon the injunction respecting praying at the 


with their repeated thunders. At other times 


later the artist sent to the barber a portrait of 
he goes on horseback, attended by a large caval- 


the dog, with a charming landscape in the back- 


cade. ground. He had painted the picture from love 
—_—++o+ of the subject, and so well satisfied was he with 
HEIGHT-CRAZY. | it that he put his name in one corner. The bar- 


| ber hung it up in the shop, and people crowded 
to see it; and such was the increase of custom 
‘that within a week he was forced to take two 
additional apprentices. Within a year the hap- 


**Snow-blind,”’ “sea-sick,”’ “moon-struck,”’ and 
such phrases, describe distempers as curious as 
real; but what is called ‘‘altitude-fascination” 
seems to be no less real,—and it is certainly 
much more curious and dangerous. <A writer 
in an exchange says: | 


| been worth to him more than five thousand 
francs. : 
_ 


A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


Few poets have ever spoken kindly of the raven. 
Yet all species of the raven, even to the common 
crow, are benefactors of the woods and fields, and 


Jumping from points of elevation is a fashion 
of suicide. To stand on an elevated site exer- 
cises a singular fascination over some people, 
leading them to jump into the air. It causes 
others to sweat and tremble with fear. Last 
summer I talked with the guardian of the stee- | do the work as scavengers that the instincts of na- 
ple of the cathedral at Strasburg on this subject, | ture impel them to do. Nor are these flocks of 
and he informed me that few visitors were free | birds uncheerful sights when other birds are fled, 
from the feeling of fright on reaching the first | anq when their gatherings together and peculiar 
terrace, which is of great altitude, and that it | See tadteate-the a. f th 

was so pronounced as to generally prevent them | tape mat maine, andre gg 


py owner of that picture reckoned that it had | 


from going any higher. Sometimes the women | 
fainted. I confess I was not free from a vague 
dread in looking out over the immense reach of 
landscape which this view takes in, although 
there was absolutely no danger, the terrace being 
securely guarded by strong iron rails. This man 


formed me that the summer before an English- 
man had fainted, but determined to overcome 
his fright, and continued to ascend every day 
for a week, until he could look out in the direc- 
tion of the Black Forest from the lantern with 
equanimity. During the summer a man had 
jumped into the air through altitude-fascination. 
He was probably dead before reaching the 
ground, on account of the immense height from 
which he hurled himself. 


The fatal giddy impulse instanced here seems 
to be a kind of waking nightmare, and proceeds 
from the same diseased sensibility of imagina- 
tion which holds a person ‘‘charmed’’ by the 
eye of a serpent, and causes nervous people to 
“see ghosts.” 
+e 

CANOE SONGS OF THE AMAZON. 

Santarem is a South American village on the 
Rio Tapajos, near where it empties into the Am- 
azon. We believe it was settled some ten or fil- 
teen years ago by planters from our own South- 
ern States. A correspondent of the Orphan's 
Friend (N. Y.) has been spending some time 
there, and gives some interesting descriptions of 
the characters and manners of the natives and 
negroes. The following is an account of the 
chanting boatmen, who (in a certain way) seem 
to imitate the gondoliers of Venice: 


My men used their short, spoon-shaped pad- 
dles with a right good will, and as we passed be- 
yond the city lights, struck up a wild boat-song, 
or chant. These boating songs are, in a manner, 
responsive; one man sings a few words, another 
takes up the line where the first left off, and at 
the end of the strain all join in a chorus. I tried 
in vain to catch the air of this one; every note 
seemed to be just where it should not be, yet the 
whole, though sounding so strange to my ear, 
was not unmelodious: 

“Quando venhon na minha terea 

Ninha mai choron por min. 

Chorus—Lei, lei, hi, choro, hi, maria hi—u.” 

‘When I came home to my land 

My mother wept for me.” 

The meaning of the chorus I could not trans- 
late; probably it is as indefinite as some of our 
tra-has. There were many verses of the same 
description about “minha filha pearoca’’ (my 
daughter Molly), and ‘‘Joao, men filho’’ (my son 
John), and a pretty large family besides. 

Some of these boating songs, however, are re- 
ally quite pleasing, and are not unpoetical iu 
sentiment. One I heard is in part: 

“As sete estrellas vao chorendos, 
Mai, mai, 

A so prover deusporendos 
Mai, mai.”’ 

“The seven stars go weeping, 
Mother, mother! 

To find themselves forsaken, 
Mother, mother!” 


You will perceive the beauty of the idea if you 
notice, some evening, the position of the 
des, and note their isolation from the 
bright stars. 


se 
A PROFITABLE DOG. 


nius, the reigns of all the four. 


of the upper air—the guardian or guide—in- | 


Pleia- - 
other | crawl! ’”’—— 


Vernet, the famous historic (French) artist and 
painter of battle scenes, was the favorite of two 
emperors and two kings, illustrating, by his ge-| 
He became a fa- 
vorite in Algiers, also, while residing there, and 
seems, in fact, to have been a very amiable man, 


R. H. Dana discovers the true poetic sympathy in 
| the following poem to a dying raven: 


’Twas thou 
When summer birds were gone, and no form seen | 
In the void air, who cam/’st, living and strong, | 
On thy broad balanced pennons, through the winds. 


| The year’s mild, cheering dawn 

Upon thee shone a momentary light. 
| The gales of spring upbore thee for a day, 
And then forsook thee. Thou art fallen now, 
And liest among thy hopes and promises,— 
Beautiful flowers and freshly-springing blades,— 
Gasping thy life out. 


Here for thee the grass 
Tenderly makes a bed. But thou art restless, 
And thy once keen eye is dull and sightless now. 


New blooming boughs, 
Needlessly kind, have spread a tent for thee. 
Thy mate is calling to the white-piled clouds, 
And asks for thee. No answer give they back. 


The airy call 
Thou’lt hear no longer. Neath sun-lighted clouds 
With bating wing, or steady poise aslant, 
Thou’lt sail no more. Around thy trembling claws 
Droop thy wings’ parting feathers, The pains of death 
Are on thee. 


All grudging man has brought thee to this end? 
Perhaps the slender hair, so subtly wound 

Around the grain God gives thee for thy food 

Has proved thy snare, and makes thy inward pain. 


I needs must mourn for thee. For I—who have 
No fields nor gather into garners—I 
Bear thee both thanks and love,—not fear nor hate. 


And now, farewell! The falling leaves ere long 
Will give thee decent covering. Till then 
Thine own black plumage, which will now no more 
Glance to the sun, nor flash upon my eyes, 
Like armor of steeled knight of Palestine, 
Must be thy pall. 


Who scoffs these sympathies 
Makes mock of the divinity within, 
Nor feels he gently breathing through his soul 
The universal spirit. 

He who the lily clothes in simple glory, 
He who doth hear the ravens ery tor food, 
Hath on our hearts, with hand invisible, 
In signs mysterious, written what alone 
Our hearts may read. 

Death bring thee rest, poor bird. 





“MAL A PROPOS” PEOPLE. 


“To everything,” said the wise king, “‘there 














the heaven.”’ 
not many persons have so learned it as to heed 
its advice. Few even show that social tact indi- 
sated by the words, “‘A time to keep silence, and 
atime to speak.’”” A Western journal humor- 
ously sets forth the passion of some people to be 
ever out of place,—what the French call mal a 
propos. Itis about a boy, but some elders may 
see themselves in his penchant for introducing 
disagreeable subjects: 


The other day a Detroit father purchased a 
microscope for his son, a boy of ten, patted the 
lad on the shoulder, and said to him,— 

“My son, take this microscope, and go out and 
study the beauties of nature.” 

The boy left all other amusements for that, 
and he took such great interest, and improved so 
rapidly, that at the tea-table, to which several 
visitors sat down with the family, he felt that he 
must make some remarks. Turning te one of 
the ladies, he inquired,— 

“Did you ever look at cheese through a micro- 
scope?” 

“| don’t think I ever did,” she pleasantly re- 
plied. 

“Well, you just ought to see the things 


“John! John!’ exclaimed the father, shaking 
his head at the boy across the table. 

John subsided for a minute or two, and when 
his mother passed the cheese around, everybody 
said, “Thank you, no.” Pretty soon the young 
student, desiring to mollify his father, asked,— 

“Father, did you ever look at a toad through 
a microscope?” 

“T will talk with you after supper,” replied the 
father, scowling at the boy. 


Laid thus low by age? Or is’t | 
| 
| 


+pecially by little acts of kindness. 


is a season; and atime to every purpose under | 
Commonplace as is this saying, | 


John was rather disappointed at his failure to | 


APRIL 20, 1874, 


him to do so, the father escorted the lad to the 

| wash-room in the basement, bounced him round 

| and said,— ‘ 

| “My son, gimme that microscope, and you 

take the axe and go out and study the beauties 
of that woodpile!”’ 

—— +> 

PRODUCING DISEASE. 

It is a curious physiological fact that continy. 
ous thinking about any bodily organ increases 
its action, That action, in its turn, often begets 
an impression that the organ is diseased. Thy, 
many persons who think themselves the victims 
of an organic disease are simply the victims of 
their own imagination. Not unfrequently, meq. 
ical students of a nervous temperament are 
forced to give up their studies and seek some 
j other profession, because their imagination af. 

flicts them with the very diseases whose nature 
| they are studying. The following incident shows 
| a method of removing such impressions: 





A Charleston merchant had been treated by 
the best physicians of the South for heart disease, 
} of which they assured him he was liable to drop 
| dead at any moment. Being once at his father’s 
house in New York, he was persuaded to consult 
Dr. ———, which he did with no shadow of 
hope, but simply to satisfy his father. 
“Well, sir, what is the matter with you?’ 
were the doctor’s first words. 


| “IT have disease of the heart,’ answered the 
| gentleman. 


Upon this, he was placed standing with his 
head and heels against the wall, while the doe 
tor applied the stethoscope very carefully, and 
then vigorously pounded the patient’s chest for 
some time, and as he was released from the wal] 
and turned to go, he was further treated to a 
severe blow right between the shoulders. 

This was more than the young man could well 
| bear, and he turned furious with anger. The 
| doctor warded him off with his arm, saying, 
| good-naturedly, “It is all right, my dear sir, | 

find you have no heart disease. If you had had, 
that blow would have killed you.” 

Of course there was nothing to do but to take 
| this extraordinary treatment in good part. From 
that day all symptoms of heart disease vanished, 

sinclar a 
| PLAYING AT EAR TRUMPET. 
| It is a good thing to serve our neighbors, es 
But when one 
is tricked into a service, his feelings are not al- 
ways of the sort which we would call amiable, 
For instance: 


Two fishermen, out for a day’s sport, were 
driving past a farm-house when an old man 
came out and hailed them. 

“What is it?’ asked one, as he drew in the 
reins and came toa stop. ‘‘Weare in a hury.” 

Instead of replying in words, the old man sim- 

ly waved his hand, and then turning towards 
his tields, he shouted, at the top of his voice,— 

“Timothy! Timotay!” 

The two sportsmen looked in that direction, 
and saw, nearly a quarter of a mile off, a boy 
engaged in digging potatoes. He evidently 
heard the old man’s voice, for, leaning upon his 
hoe, he faced the house; and directly afterwards 
| came the faint sound of,— 

“Hallo!” 

The old man, seeing from the boy’s motion 
{that he had been heard, shouted again, with 
stentorian power,— 

‘‘Where is the ox-yoke?”’ 

A response, faint, but distinct, came back,— 

“In the corn-crib.”’ 

“What did he say?’ asked the old man, tun- 
ing towards the fishermen. 

“Fle said it was in the corn-crib.” 

“Speak louder, will ye? I’m hard o’ hearin’.” 

They shouted the words into his ear. 

“Ah, thank ye! That’sall. You can drive on.” 











———_— — +o 

SPOILT HIS POETRY. 
There are few jokes that make better fun than 
| secretly piecing out a friend’s unfinished line. 
, The trick is a practical and verbal joke in one, 
and harmless,—unless a sacred beginning is bur- 
lesqued by a ridiculous sequel. 








| Itis related of Dr. Mansel that when an un 
| dergraduate of Trinity College, Cambridge, he 
| chanced to call at the rooms of a brother Cantab, 

who was absent, but who had left on his table the 
| opening of a poem, which was in the following 
lofty strain: 

“The sun’s perpendicular rays 
Illumine the depths of the sea,”— 


Here the flight of the poet, by some cause 
| stopped short, but Mansel, who enjoyed a joke, 
| completed the stanza thus: 


“And the fishes, beginning to sweat, a 
Cried, ‘Goodness, how hot we shall be! 


—————~9—_—_ 

| RULES FOR EMERGENCIES. 

| Prof. Wilder, of Cornell University, gives these 
short directions, which may be found useful 


“corners of the streets,’ given in Matt. 6; 5, | Whom people delighted to honor and please. 


arouse enthusiasm, and just as the strawberries | 


He evidently loves to be seen of men. Dr. Field 
thus describes, in the Evangelist, how the ruler 
of Turkey goes to prayers: 





Once a week the sultan makes a publie ap- 
pearance. Every Friday, which is the Moham- 
medan Sabbath, he goes in great state to the 
mosque, and then whosoever will approach may 
gaze on the glory of his appearance. This is one 
of the spectacles of Constantinople. It is indeed 
a brilliant pageant, not to be overlooked by those 


On one occasion, during his sojourn with the 
army in Africa, Vernet was out hunting in an 
oasis, and having brought down a fine bird, he 
whistled for his dog to come and get it for him. 
While waiting for his own dog, another animal, 
magnificent in every respect, sprang forveard and | 
seized the bird, and brought and laid it at Ver- 
net’s feet. 





tions of the dog. “Yd give an impossibility for 











who would see an exhibition of oriental pomp 


that creature!’ | 


were being passed around, he remarked,— 


“Well, you just ought to look at a strawberry 
once through a microscope! They just look like | water in them; remove cinders, etc., 


| sudden emergencies: 


dash cold 


For dust in the eyes, avoid rubbing; 4as 
with the 


warts, they do; and you think you see bugs run- | round point of a lead pencil. 





ning 
“Jawn!”’ 
“Boy!”’ 


said his mother. 
warned his father. 


Remove insects from the ear by tepid water; 
never put a hard instrument into the ear. — 
If an artery is cut, compress it above the 


‘Well, they look worse’n flies’ heads!’ pro- | wound; if a vein is cut, compress it below. 


* : tested the boy, who imagined that they doubted | 
“My _soul!’’ exclaimed the painter, struck , his veracity, ‘‘for flies’’ 
with admiration by the grand and noble propor- | 





John to leave the table. 


“Boy!” said the father, making a motion for | the skin is destroyed, cover with varnish. 


If choked, go on ali fours, and cough. ! 
| For slight burns, dip the part in cold water; ! 


For apoplexy, raise the head and body; fot 


John left, and as soon as it was convenient for | fainting, lay the person flat. 
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ie 
3 | does smell good, dear; I wish we could afford to | 
: have some.” 
" | “Why can’t we?” whispered Bobby, anxious- | 
3 ly. | 
t Boa “Hush, dear!” said Mrs. Bobby. ‘“‘We are 
Ades too poor to have such things.” 
4 COLUMN) | “Too poor!’’ The words fell like a great 
4 =—a/ (lump of ice upon Bobby’s warm little heart; and 
ts a all the way home he was puzzling his little brain, 
- For the Companion. | and wishing and longing for some way to earn 
18 UNDER MY WINDOW. jor money to buy his sick mother a roast pig- 
0! 7 y wi o P 
; ee eae on Many a time after that, when he saw her push 
re With never a hint of leafy dress away her food, untasted, he would say, or 
ie To cover its winter nakedness. think,— | 
f. “If you had a roast pigeon, like that Mr, Si- 
re chel, you could eat it, mamma.” | 
3 One day Bobby was walking home from school | 
| very slowly. The nearer he got to his home the | 
™ | more slowly he walked. He knew that his moth- | 
e. | er would ask him, the very first thing, if he had 
op | been a good boy, and he hated to say ‘‘No,’’ and 
rs | he couldn’t say “Yes.’”’ 
. ‘Hullo, bub!’ said a man, stopping him by a 
}gentle jerk at his shoulder. “Here, don’t you 
“ii | want a dove? It’s got its leg broken in the 
™ | street, but I guess it will get well.” 
| Bobby looked up with so eager a delight paint- 
his | ed in his face that the man said, smiling,— 
“ } “You're just the right kind of a boy to give it 
ni | to.’ 
7 | “Will it—will it—be good to roast?” said 
. Bobby, breathlessly. , 
“Roast!”? exclaimed the man. ‘What do you 
ell Under my window soft winds blew, want to roast it for? Why don’t you make a pet 
ms Bark grew supple, and buds peeped through, of it?” 
s While two birds with a happy zest “My mother can’t eat anything but roast pig- 
ad, Toiled all day at their little nest. eon,’’ explained Bobby, somewhat abashed. 

Under my window, hid in green, “O! that it, eh?’’ said he, more kindly. 
ws Four little speckled eggs were seen; | “Well, you nurse it till it gets well, and feed it 
ed, Fair or foul as the day might be, | plenty of grain, and in about a month it will be 

Hovered the mother patiently. | fat enough to roast. Will you?” 

We | “Yes, sir,”’ replied the little boy. 

ye “Honest?” 
- " | “Yes, sir.”’ was the sturdy reply. 
one So the man put the poor fluttering, frightened 
ab | little thing into Bobby’s hands, and he took it 
ble. | home, and asked his mother if he might keep it, 

: | saying not a word of his intending to give it to 

rete ‘| her for her supper in a month. 
wee | Mrs. Bobby was a little unwilling at first, but cl 
the SS | she soon yielded toa little coaxing, and even 
ry.” : supplied Bobby with a box and some rags for his 
sim- pet’s bed, and bound up the broken leg as well 
uals as she could. 
; “Mrs. Brown will give me some grain,” he 
tion, explained; ‘‘she has such lots of it for her horse, 
boy and I run on so many errands for her.”’ 
7 Mrs. Brown proved to be quite willing, and 
ards | Bobby’s dove rapidly grew fat and well, and 

Chierng window eabagre bough, Bobby grew to be exceedingly fond of it. 
ae Laden with full-grown foliage now, One day he was invited out to spend the next 
with While in the shadows giddy and high, Saturday at Woodward's Gardens, with some 

Four little birds are learning to fly. little friends; he revolved the matter in his mind, 

Mrs. CLARA Doty BATEs, | and finally concluded that the time had come for 
ck,— pore him to part with his pet; he explained matters 
turn- Por the tangent. to Mr. Brown, and asked him if he would kill it. 

BOBBY’S DOVE Mr. Brown said he would; so, after his mother 
“y had him all ready to start, he went out to the 
in’.” Bobby was a small boy; too small to do any-| pox, saying, softly, “Dovey, dovey.”” He took 
on.” thing but wear out shoes, trousers and jackets;| jt in his hand, etroked it, and kissed it, and 
‘small to go to school, though he did go, be-} hugged it to his little breast; then, with the tears 
tallse his mother couldn’t do as mueh work when streaming down his chubby cheeks, he went 
twas at home, and she was very poor, and had | jn to his mother, and put the dove in her lap, 
than ‘work hard for her daily bread. sobbing out,— 
line. All went on very well, however, until poor} “You roast it to-day, mamma. Mr. Brown’ll 
one, Mrs, Bobby fell sick. kill it; he said he would; and you roast it and 
3 bur- _ What would have become of poor Bobby Bob- | eat it while I'm gone, ’cause—’cause—I couldn’t 
by if she had died, Iam sure I do not know, for | pear to smell it, seni 
1 Ul one else in the world loved him except his} «hy, Bobby!” exclaimed Mrs. Bobby, look- 
xe, he mother. ing amazed. } 
—_ og Soon as she was able to be about again,| «took it and nursed it for you, and made it 
owing “he de back to a work, ome the sew- | fat; but I never thought I should love it,” sobbed 
* buzzed all day, as though it must| Bobby. “So I want you to eat it while ’m 

tow make up for lost time. gone.” . 

One afternoon when Bobby came home from|  jfrs, Bobby put the dove on the floor, and lift- } 
= om his mother said, “Robert, after supper| eq Bobby into her lap; she kissed him and: 
_ ieaeatt a Mr. Sichel’s-with me, to carry hugged him, and cried over him, to Bobby’s as- | 
7 es _— . tonishment, and absolutely declined to accept 

fore it’s dark: aa F a y, and ge ean €-| the sacrifice of his pet, though he nerved him- , 

hubpmemne”” now see how much you can | self 2 to urging her, and finally sent him off 
3. eee - : very happy. 

; these — = oe ty oe _The dove still lives, tenderly cared for in his} 

eful in Wleand laid the cloth (his a wena aia ripe old age, and both mother and son—richer 
straight when he wasn't mitre ee ir vice now than ther—love it for its own sake, and 

sh cold Plates, and his anieie ng a * - ° more yet, for the tender memory it brings to 

th the when supper was ov “ gd ee ee Crara G. DOLLIVER. 

en chine ae ver, he cleared away the . 

water; shirts fe . us mother folded and tied up the Ginnie 

Whi got her bonnet and shawl. } 

We the ‘ ow they were waiting in the store to sec | THE LAME OX. 

oe Sa restaurant man brought in that| Did you ever read of the horse who ent, of 

iter; if "Vie Pk 2 and took it into the office. | his own accord, to the blacksmith? 

- oes na,” whispered Bobby, very audibly,| Perhaps you think an ox would not know 

y «p,.) t Smells so good?” |enough for that; but let me tell you a true 
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| had no appetite at all since her sickness. “It| Several pairs of oxen were used at a place in | 


; It was taken out, and the relieved ox went 


Vermont, to draw loads of granite, which is very | 
heavy. After a while one ox was lame, and 
was turned into a pasture to rest and feed. 

A cruel man would have tried, by blows and | 
kicks, to force the poor animal to work. But 


| this was a kind and merciful deed, and brought 
| its own reward. | 
| Soon after the ox was left at liberty, he walked | 
| quietly to the blacksmith’s, where he was used 


to being shod, and took his usual place. 

The man looked at his foot, and found that a 
small stone had slipped between the hoof and 
' flesh, in such a way as to press on the foot, and 
| cause pain and soreness. 





back to the field. 

So his owners very soon had his work again, 
besides the satisfaction of feeling that they had 
gained it by their own kindness and thoughtful- 
ness for his comfort. 


42 
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For the Companion. 


THE MAN IN THE xOCON, 





Bess and Bertie were looking at the big round 
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**Positives and Comparatives.’’ 


Positives and comparatives may be guessed by 


trying “er” to a word answering the first definition, 
as youcompare an adjective by adding “er” to the 
positive. n this case, the point is to have the 
meaning as different as possible, and both positive 
and comparative should be nouns, as,— 
Positive, a place dear to us; 
Comparative, a blind poet. 

We might readily ask, “What place is dearer than 
home?” Add “er,” and you have the blind poet, 
Homer, Or,— 

Positive, a beverage ; 
Comparative, a sign of grief. 

Wine ?—but there is no winer. Tea ?—tear, which 
is your sign of grief. In this case the R only is 
added, the sound being all that is needed. 


EXAMPLES, 
i. 
A plaything; a piece of money. 
A medicine; 2 support. 
A grain; an angle. 
A boy; a frame with rounds, 
A part of the face; anger. 
A number; a part in music. 
BESsIF BELL. 
2. 
OTHER EXAMPLES—VERSIFIED. 
A part of a ship; a ruler, Pll say. 
Lives forever; pertains to the bright god of day. 
. A kind of a sea-shell; to master, subdue, | 
To choose from the rest; may be red, white or 
blue. GRANGER. 
3. 


OTHERS—MORE IRREGULAR, 
A pen; an American novelist. 






G0 tO 








moon. 

The manin the moon was wide awake. 
looked at the children with his great eyes. 

Just then a little cloud crossed the moon's 
rim. 

It was narrow and tapering, and it came right 
out of the old man’s mouth. 

“O,” cried Bess, ‘the moon man is smoking a 


He 











A wood; an American authoress, 

A tree; a noted preacher. 

To leave; an authoress. 

| To con; an Irish bard. 

| A narrative; a divine of the 17th century. 

| Complete; a prose writer of the 17th century. 































soast pigeon,” sighed Mrs. Bobby, who had 





shadow behind them. 


verse: 











| story. 





cigar!” 


“T see the smoke a putlin’!”* shouted Bertie, 
apping his hands. | 
Neither of them noticed their mother in the 


So they were surprised with her “good-night”’ 


«What do you think of the man in the moon? 
What do you think I saw him do? 

Steal a cigar from a passing cloud, 

Steal a cigar, and smoke it, too!” 








EAstTon, 
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For the Companion. 


POLLIE’S DOG. 


Bob is Pollie’s own dear dog, 
A graceful little terrier; 

Of all the dogs that I have seen 
I do not know a merrier, 


His shiny coat is black and fine, 
And sometimes he will wink, 

And lift his eyebrows, looking wise, 
As if a dog could think. 


See what a pretty head he has, 
With eyes so soft and clear! 

Could he but speak he’d tell us much 
That we should like to hear. 


He'd tell us how a doggie feels, 
His pleasures and his woes; 

And how it hurts when human heels 
Step on his little toes. 


He'd tell us what good sport it is 
To chase a rubber ball, 

And how it pleases him to hear 
His little mistress call. 


He'd say to trot about, and make 
Small paw-prints as he goes, 

To roll and tumble in the snow, 
And toss it with his nose, 


Is gay; and, O, to take a nap 
On the velvet parlor rug, 

Till Pollie with her own soft arms 
Gives him a loving hug! 


He wonders how those doggies feel 
Who don’t belong to Pollie, 

And thinks their lives must really be 
Quite sad and melancholy! 


—---———- ++ — 





G. G.—What does this stand for? Something 
very nice and pleasant to have in the family, or 
anywhere else; something so sweet and lovely 
that we all admire it, though it look ever so 
plain, or be dressed ever so poorly. I know there 
are a great many in the world, and I hope there 
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Advice to capitalists. 


5. 
WORD VALUES. 

Now for a change, we give a new kind of puzzle, 
which will require some thought, but after you 
once get the idea, we think you will find it inter- 
esting. 

No word must be used containing any letter which 
does not represent a figure. The value is found 
by adding the sum represented by each separate let- 
ter from left to right. Each letter must be taken 
separately, and no two letters together, as it makes 
quite a difference whether you take 1V together and 
call it 4, or add I to V, which gives you 6, 

By studying carefully the following examples in 
the light of this explanation, we think you will be 
able to see through it, and that you will be paid for 
your trouble. 


INDIANA. 


EXAMPLES. 
What fabulous bird is represented by 1000? 
Ans. Dodo. D=500 
oO= 0 
D= 
O= 0 


— r 


1000 
What or, ee 4 is represented by 56? 
= 5 


Ans. Viol. 
= i 
O= 0 
L=50 


56 
What buffoon is represented by 2102? 
What is that which is often said to be sealed, rep. 
resented by 1500? 
What ancient city is represented by 551? 
What animal is represented by 10? 
What fluid = 51? 





What part of a testament = 752? J.P. B. 
6. 
Pa a 
Three colloquial expressions. 
CHARL, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. The twenty-six letters of the alphabet. 
2 SPRING 3. Cc 











will be more and more every year. Can you 





guess it? - “Golden Grain?” ‘‘General Grant?” 
| “Green Gage?”’ 

! O,no. You haven’t guessed it, 
| to tell you. Goon Gir. 


T shall have 


PRIMER BAG 
RIPPLE CABIN 
IMPOSE GIN 
NELSON N 
GREENS 


| 4 Top, Hoe, Anon, Cold, Knee, Even, Raisin, 
Anti, Yes. THACKERAY, PENDENNIS. 


5. Neighbor-hood. 
6. Hanging of the Crane. 
| bridged.) 


(See Webster’s Una- 
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QUAINT BIRD-HOUSES., 

Some of the English sparrow-houses in Boston are 
made of cocoa nut and gourd shells to imitate hang- 
Taste has a very wide range in 
these pretty appendages of a garden or park land- 
scape. The Churchman mentions a certain family 
fond of birds, who provided for their peta in 
a fashion more quaint than expensive. 

‘The mistress fixed up some very queer things for 
the wrens to build their nests in. 

Sometimes it was a horse’s head, 

The poor horse had no use for his head, of course, 
for it was after his death, when his head looked like 
but a big white bone, and the birdies went 
in and out through the openings, perfectly at home 
there, and made their little nests inside, instead of 
on the boughs of the trees, 

The birds enjoyed the crowns of old hats equally 
well, the servants nailing every one they could find 
outside of the kitchen, and then making a 
little round hole fora doorway, and in all these little 
houses the wrens felt so safe that they never bolted 
up at night, 


ing hornets’ nests, 


very 


nothing 


on the 
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A REPENTANT LION, 

In the beginning of the last century, there was in 
the mena at Cassel a lion that showed an aston- 
ishing degree of tameness towards the woman who 
had the care of him. 


‘rie 





This went so far that the woman, in order to amuse 
the company which came to see the animal, would 
ofte . rashly place not only her hand, but even her 
head, between his tremendous jaws. She had fre- 
que nily performed this daring act without suffering 
injury; but once, having introduced her head into 
the lion’s mouth, the animal made a sudden snap, 

aud killed her on the spot. Undoubtedly this catas- 
trophe was unintentional on the = of the lion; 
probab ly at the fatal moment, the hair of the wom- 
an’s head irritated the lion’s throat, and compelled 
him to sneeze or cough. 

This supposition seems to be confirmed by what 
followed; or as soon as the lion perceived that he 
had killed his attendant, the good- -tempered and 
grateful animal exhibited signs of the deepest mel- 
ancholy; laid himself down by tho side of the dead 
body, w hich he would not suffer to be taken aw ay 
from him; refused to take any food, and in a few 
days pined himself to death, 


Ee 


HOW TO MAKE AN ZZEOLIAN HARP. 


Of very thin cedar, pine or other soft wood, make 
a box five or six inches deep, seven or eight ‘inches 
wide, and of a length just equal to the width of the 
window in which itis to be placed. Across the top, 
near each end, glue astrip of wood half an inch high 
and a quarter of an inch thick, for bridges. Into the 
ends of the box insert wooden = like those of a 
violin, to wind the strings around—two pins in each 
end. Make around hole in the middle of the top, 
and string the box with small catgut or blue first fid- 
dle-strings. Fastening one end of each string toa 
metallic pin in one end of the box, and carrying it 
over the bridges, wind it round the turning-pin in 
the opposite end of the box. The ends of Z box 
should be increased in thickness where the wooden 
pinse nter bya piece of wood glued upon the inside, 
Tune the strings in unison, and place the box in the 
window. It is better to have four strings, as de- 
scribed; but a harp with a single string produces ex- 
ceedingly sweet notes, which vary with the force of 
the wind. 

—— 


A SNAKE-EATING SNAKE, 

This reptile has been added to the London Zoolog- 
leal Garden, He is over seven feet in length, and his 
circumference is about equal to the thickness of a 
man’s wrist. Tis virus is as deadly as that of a co- 
bra, and he is a regular athlete among snakes. His 
head is very lizard-like and harmiless- looking, and 
has an intelligent-looking eye. Like acobra, he has 
a hood, which he can expand when angry, and his 
body is ornamented with very pretty stripes. His 
mode of attack is peculiar. He glides after you with 
the swiftness of a hawk after a bird, and when he 
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to a live English snake, which he instantly seized | 
and swallowed, head foremost. He is also said to 
eat rats, mice, and small birds, | 


——— — 


THE BITER BIT. 


This true story would read very well among the | 
fables of Aisop or La Fontaine. They would not 
have found much difficulty in fitting a moral to it. 


An Indianapolis Maltese cat got to playing with a 
turtle, and tumbled and tortured the poor thing in | 
the most cruel manner. But at length pussy met | 
with a decided reverse. The News says, ‘The tur- | 
tle, by a lucky snap of its jaws, closed upon the tail 
of the cat, and clung there with the tenacity of a 
bull pup, while the Maltese, with a horrid yowl and 
arched spine, danced the liveliest kind of a minuet. 
“The tail swelled to an abnormal size, the turtle 
couldn’t let go if he wanted to, and for a few sec- 
onds there was a rev olution of cat and turtle, tur. | 
tle and cat, and ‘m-e-o-w-s’ and ‘spitz-spitz-fitz-fitz,’ 
until the spectators were fain to believe that instea 
of one turtle and one cat, there were six or eight | 
thousand cats. 

“Finally the Maltese was released, and some hours 
later was seen gravely examining her caudal extrem- | 
ity, and evidently wondering, ‘How was this, any- 
how?’ and it was noticeable that when the turtle re- 
traced his steps to the aquarium, he had exclusive 
right of way so far as the cat was concerned.” 
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“mit mat” 


“Be courteous” is a text that should be frequent- 
ly preached, for the “minor morals,’’ as some one | ~ 
calls the little courtesies of life, may not be neglect- | 
ed without injury to the character. An inquisitive | 
and discourteous French bishop once received a 
well deserved reproof ; I 


The Duke de Roquelaire, passing in haste through 
Lyons, was hailed by the bishop with, “Hi! hi!” 
The duke stopped. 

“Where have you come from?” inquired the pre- 

ate. 

“Paris,” said the duke. 

“What is there fresh in Paris?” 

“Green peas.’ 

“But w hat were the people sayipg when you left?” 

“Vespers.” 

“Why, man,” broke out the angry questioner, 
“who are you? Whatare you called? 
“Jgnorant people call me ‘Hi! hi?’ 
term: me the Duke de Roquelaire. 
ion. 


Gentlemen 
Drive on, postil- 


~_—_—_—_—_ 


SHARP LOGIC. 
John may be a member of Congress some day, if 
he keeps on doing as well as he did in school: 


“John,” inquire dl adominie of a hopeful pupil, 
“what is a nailer?’ 

“A man who makes nails,” 
readily. 

“Very good, Now, what is 2 tailor?” 

— who makes tails,’’ was the equally quick re- 


replied hopeful, quite 


Xo, you blockhead!’ said the dominie, biting his 
ips; “a man who makes tails! did you ever! 

“To be sure,” quoth hopeful; “if the tailor didn’t | 
yut tails to the coats he made, they would all be 
jJackets.”” 

“Eh ?—ah!—well!—to be sure! I didn’t think of 
that,” 


——— 
THE DIFFERENCE, 


A Boston master said, one day, 

“Boys, tell me, if you can, I pray, 

Why W ashington’ 3 birthday should shine 
In to-day’s history, more than mine?” 


At once such stillness in the hall, 
You might have heard a feather fall; 
Exclaims a boy not three feet high, 
“Because he never told a lie!” 


> 


SHARP RETORT. 


One of the cars of a Western-bound train con- 
tained, among other passengers, a clergyman and 
five or six ragamuflins,—rascals, who, to annoy the 
minister, ke pt scofling at religion and telling disa- 
greeable stories. 

The good man endured it all, hearing everything, 
but returning no answer, without being moved. Ar- 
rived at his ‘journey’s end, he got out, and only re- 
marked,— 

“We shall meet again, my children.” 

“Why shall we meet again?” said the leader of 
the band. 

“Because I am a prison chaplain,” was the reply. 


oe 
POULTRY CLOTH, 


Those who have slept under a down quilt, at once 
light and warm, will appreciate this new cloth: 





They are making a new kind of cloth in Lyons 
from the down of hens, and ducks, and geese. Sev- 
en hundred and fifty grams, or one and one-half 
pounds avoirdupois, of feathers make one square 
metre, vr ten square feet, of a light and very warm 
water-proof cloth, which can be dyed in all shades. 


* — 


NATURAL REASONING, 


Three or four Detroit girls were the other day dis- 
cussing the character and standing of a certaitr 
young man, and an old lady was a close listener. 
One of the girls finally remarked,— 

“Well, I guess he’s rich, for L saw him coming out 
of a bank the other day. 

* And I guess he drives a street-car,” put in the old 
lady, “for 1 saw him jump off a car one day last 
week.” 

aa On 


Who is most likely to divulge the secrets of a 
bank? The teller. 


LITTLE four-year-old, playing with her dolls: 

“Now, you lay there, my dear, and you lay there.” 

Mother—"“W hy, Edie, you know that isn’t right; 
you should say lie.’ 

“O, no, mamma! 
ens.” 


“THE boy at the head of the class will state what 


I’m playing they are chick- 


does it all come 
| lines the chambers of the nose, and its little glands, are | 
diseased, so that they draw from the blood its liquid, and 
exposure to the air changes it into corruption. 
liquid is needed to build up the system, but it is extracted, 
and the system is weakened by the loss. To cure, gain 


| cines sold - ee and dealers in medicines, 





WHERE DOES IT ALL COME FROM? 
Pints and quarts of filthy Catarrhal discharges. Where 
from? The mucous membrane which | 


This life- 


flesh and strength by using Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, which also acts directly upon these glands, 
correcting them, and apply Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
with Dr. Pierce’s Nasal Douche, the only method of 


| reaching the upper cavities, where the discharge accumu- 


lates and comes from. The instrument and both medi- 


Com. 


AN Exraxpep Pees LARITY.—Each year finds **Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches” in new localities in various parts of 
| the world. For relieving Coughs, Colds, and Throat Dis- 
eases, the Troches have been goer reliable. Com. | 









BuRNETT’s COCOAINE. A perfect dressing for the hair. 
| The € OCOAINE holds ina liquid form a large proportion 
of deodorized Cocoanut Oil, prepared expressly for this 
purpose. Com. 


Corticelli Sewings and “Twist 











per day at home. Samples worth $1, 


Unequalled for Hand or Machine Use. 
free. STINSON & Co. + Portland, Maine, 
a day at home. “Agents wanted. Outfit. and | 
1 


$5 to $2 
terms free. TRUE & CO, Augusta, Maine. 40— 


CLARK'S INDELIBLE PENCIL __| 
is the best to mark ¢ lothing s. Agents’ samples mailed, 35¢ 
CLARK In. PENCIL Co’s Box 141, North: ampton, M 


{OMETHING NEW —Centennial Stationery Prize 
Package. Contains 15 sheets paper, 15 envelopes, pen- 
holde pr, goldine pen, lead pencil, yard measure, and an arti- 
cle of jewelry. Sample package, 25cts. Send for circular. 
F. KNIGHT & co, 18 Dov rer Street, box 2002, Boston, Mass. 


\LASS SCROLL. CARDS! Something new! 

BH Your name neatly printed in a beautiful scroll in 
gold on 12 Glass Cards for only 30 cts. Card cases, 15 cts. 
Agents wanted! Samples of 4 kinds of Cards, 3 
cts. U.S. Carp Co., Warsaw, N. 


WORK AND MONEY. Our new athe’ ‘of intro- 


Home Guest 
carries everything before it. Our premiums beat the 
world. Don’t be idleaday. Particulars free. 

aper, superbly illustrated, with choice 

















5t 


¥ j souvenir, 10 cts. 
- LATHAM & Co., 419 Wa ashington Street, Boston, Ma 5 | 
GLASS. ‘CARDS! Your name in gold on 1 dozen 
for 15 cts. Snowflake, Marble and Damask Cards, 15 
ets. per doz. Leap-year and Acquaintance Cards, 50 for 
15 cts. Send 3-ct. stamp (not postal card), for samples. 
Agents wanted! 
_b- —2tp A. W. DeHvrr, Newtonville, Mass. 
SSOR' TED VISITING CARDS. Each pack 
contains an ee ge number of Repp, Damask, Plaid, 
Mottled and Bristol Cards. 25 (no two alike), 20 cts; 50 | 
35 cts. 25 Glass Scroll (nothing like them), 60 ets. 
Agent’s commission, 30 to 100 
H. B. Grav ES, Warsaw, N. Y. 





for 
Ss complies of 10 styles, 3 ets. 
per cent, 


Outfit, 20 20 cts. 

UNWIND each spool and measure it 
From end to end; you'll find 

EpRreka SILK is true in length— 
In nothing falls behind. 








HIUN@S RES REMEDY is not a new « ‘ompound; it has 
been before the public more than twenty years, and 
extensively used by all classes, both with and without the 
advice of a physician. Ht nt’s REMEDY has been the 
means of saving from a lingering and frightful disease and 
death hundreds of our well-known citizens. Ltnt's 
Remepy never fails to cure Dropsy and all Diseases of the 
Kidneys, Bladder and Urinary Organs. 16—It 


rO_DEAF _MUTES. A copy 
Home School Journal, FREE 
PLE, Mystic River, Ct 


nit 1 DOZEN, neatly said in your 
name, sent postpaid for 10 ec. Isend 
8 beautiful samples, with price-list, 


(ARDS eee 





rq Len le’s 
Z.C — 





terms to agents, 

or 3 c.—Not for Postal Card. 

Agents wanted. Large commissions. 
F. W GARDINER, Lynn, Mass, 


~NEW STYLE DIAMOND VISITING CARDS. 
THE LATEST AND NICEST THING OUT. 
50 Assorted (19 different kinds, including Snowflake, 
vo Marble, &c.), with your name on them, for 25 cents. 
Address S. J. SPEAR, Medfield, Mass. Samples for 3- 
cent stamp. 15—2t 


CHROMOS : of “every “kind. 20— Magnific ent 9x11 


Mounted Chromos for $1. Two samples, 
20 cts. Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of stamp. 
J. LATHAM & Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


5( FINE LY- PRINTED Visiting Cards sent, post- 

~ paid, for 25 ets. Send stamp for samples of Glass 

Cards, Marble, Snowflake, Damask, etc. We have over 
“= ia les. — wanted. 

_H. FULLER & CO., Brockton, Mass, 

Watches to Agents who will sell 

our Centennial Stationery Package. 

Ll = s 15 sheets Paper, 15 En- 

#2 n Pen, Penholder, 

Pencil, Patent Yard Me. anit, a a piece of Jewelry. 

Single package with pair of Sleeve Buttons, post-paid, 

25 cents. C <- ~~ re. M. MIKOLAS 4 £0., 

Philadelphia, F 


$15 SHOT GUN 


A donble-barrel gun, bar or front-action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, orno 
sale; with Flask, Pouch anda Wad Cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C. O. D., with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send stamp for cirenlar to P. POWELL & SON, 
Gun Dealers, 238 Main St., C ineinnati, O. 38—26t 


“I HAVE BUT ONE | RE GRE T, 
and that is 1 did not get it before.”"— V. 
purchaser. The Centennial Printing 

Press, 82 OO. Complete Printing Ofice, 
$5 00. Send for new Illustrated Catalogue 
of the oe ee - Presses, Type, &c 
Price l0c irenlars free. 

D. W. ‘v ATSON, 3 ornhill, Boston. 

Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw 
and ten different samples, with your name beau- 
tifully printed on them all, sent to any address, 
by return mail, for 20 cents. Agents’ price list 
andsamples of 60 different designs for be | 
sent with each new order, C.CA 
Kneeland Street, Boston, Mass. 




























20—ly 
DECALCOMANIE, 
or TRANSFER PICTUREs, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asst pictures, 50 cte, They are He ads, Landscapes, Animals. 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, &c, 








were the Dark Ages of the world.’ 

Boy hesitates. 

“Next; Master Briggs, can you tell me what the 
Dark Ages were ?” 

oy guess. they were the ages before spectacles were 





gets up to his enemy, bites him and retires. On his 


arrival at the Gardens, the ophiophagus was treated 


invented.” 
“Go to your seats!” 


They can be evwsily transferre: i to any article so as to imitate the 
most beautiiul painting. be. coreg GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 50tor 56 cts. Age ‘aia want 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO,, 162 William Street, 1 New York, 


OPIUM 











and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless; no publicity. 
Send stamp for particul: 





2 


r. Carl- 





‘YOUR NAME & 


Sample of | - 





| floor. 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate 
sent sales by ue pouele. Five splendid y; 
- & do. %3.00 


labelled, 3! 6 . 

do. 33. ‘do. $5 “00. For 10 cents « ach, 
tional, ang "Magnificent Premium Rose tc 
dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our a GUID 
ROSE CULT 


E, and choose from over 300 bone 


lea, and 
Satis 


flowering, 
irieties, ali 
00, 26 


addi. 
tS 


sorts. We ure the largest Rose- Growers in Amer 
allow purchasers to make their own sections. 
faction guaranteed. Address THE DI 
CON — 5O0., ROSE GROWERS, West eae ‘Cheat 
Cc 8—eowlit 


neatly printed or printed on 40 fine Bristol 
Cards (7 tints) for 10 cts. anq3. 
ct. stamp; on 50 Assorted Canis 
(notwoalike) 30c. 20 Acquaintance Cards, 12 styles, I. 
Agents’ outfit, 1l5cts. CLINTON Bros. » Clintonville, Ch 


T.Y,. 7. e Leap Year Cards in 
for 25c._ Fun for the la- 
} oe 2 Nymg | =e 
for 25c. Terms to » A A, stomp. MOntht, 25e. 
5—13t FRENCH & ROUN OY, Brockton, Mass, 








| MAKE A JOYFUL NOISE! 
| It can be done without powder. 
| Crandall's Centennial Castanet a’child 


With 
a 
. ¢ 
can rival the expert bone player. Sent 
by mail on receipt of 30, 40, or 50 cents. 
Liberal discount to the trade. 
J. A. CRANDALL, Patentee, 
182 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
goods to D CRS. No 


j ED! peddling from house to house, 


Eighty dollars a ae hotel and travelling expensy 
paid. Address ROBB & CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. ha 


“Original and Selected Alphabets,” for the use gf 

Amateur Fret-cutters and others. Sent by post 

on receipt of $1. Published by the Sorrento Woo 
Carving Co., 5 Temple Place, Boston, Mass.; 

ton Street, Chie: cago, Ill. 


57 Wi ashi ine 

ass Cards | — peas: eae Pm printed in = LD on] 

+ 25. quaint. 

ance and Leap war 4 + areas ie 15 cts., ‘is for Se, 

1 Card Case lc. 1 Canvassing Book lic. Agent’ 's Outfit 3, 
Send 5 cents (not postal card nor Samp) for samples. AGEyts 
WANTED! Address, JOHN L. DEHUFF, Wonvry, Miss, 





Men to travel and sell oy 
EAL 


| Amb Blue, Green, Purple, Wes and 
Amber. Clear and Transpai rent. Your 


Fancy Cards, 7 styles, with name, 10 cts,; or % 
Snowflake Cards, with name, 20 cts.; or 3) Ae 
naintance C: ards, 4 styles, no name, 10 cts, Out- 
Addres 


fit 25 styles, 10cts. 20 Blank Scroll Cards, 10 cts, 
. B. Hustep, Nassau, Renns. Co., N. Y. 


THE FUNNIEST 
And most amusing Mechanical To: 
everinvented. Will make you laugh 
| if you never laughed before. The 
| Chinaman and white man engaged 
in mortal combat. Operate on any 
For sale by all toy-dealers, or 
sent, post-paid, to any address, for 
25 cents, by the 
RICHARDS MANPF'G CO., 
98 8 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill. 


oa PRINTING PRESSES 


From $1.75 to $350. 
ine 10 cents to W. Y. Edwards, 36 Church St, z a 


MICROSCOPE from 50 c. to $500, for Scientific le 


vestigation and the Amusement 
the family circle. MAGNIFYING GLASSEs for botanical 
search, SPY GLASSES, LENSES, ete. 56-page illustrated prt 
list free. MCALLISTER, Manf'g Opt., 49 Nassau St, N.Y. 





























NEVER 8 80 HAPPY IN MY LIFE 


As when I received my SELF-INKING(* 
lumbian. ail dothe work o 
press, 4x6. 

8x12, $60. PRINTING OFFICE 
COMPLETE FOR 85, sw 
for catalogue to CURIS & ‘Wich 
ELL, Type Founders, 21 Br x > 
Boston, Mass. Estab’d 1847. 5I- 


OYS! EVERYBODY! LOOK! Ii you: 

make money, send 85 cts. for our Key Check 0 
Our Key Check, with fullad 
Address H. 1. Woop, Stoughton, Mass. _ be 


Enterprise Printing | Presses. 
Just ovT. 4sizes. Send stamp for catale 
to J. COOK & CO., Ww est Meriden, Ct. 5-1 i 


TED: AGENTS for DR. CHASES 


“AMILY PHYSICIAN, Fak 

RIER, BE E KE EPER, As} 

SECOND RECEIPT BOOK, the only yi 
reget by Dr. A. W. CHASE, am ae other purporting 
to be such is a fraud. Agents more than double tht 









Halt profits to Ag ents. 
25 cts. 





$3 





money. Sample Copies, Two Dollars. Address CHASE 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, TOLE DO, OHIO, S® 
Publishers. 61k 





aa 
Agents for the best selling 
Package in the world. It co 


WA I ED. tains 15 sheets Vea og 


opes, Golden Pen, Pen Holder, Pencil. patent rth pe 


“ roa a no 
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your address dress and 
ont you in — 



















Loris. 3 Me 








ure, and a piece of Jewelry. Single package, 
BRIDE bh co., shee 
eecet S10R 
= Do Your Own “Printing 
$ Press for cards, labels, envelopes, & 
—— Men do their printing and adverix 
ing, save money and increase trade. Plessur ** 
mt i rofit in Amateur ‘Printing. The Gris 
\ of etc., to the M 
Pre sseS meen’: te ° Meriden, Oo 
experience, containing descriptions and rules 
treatment of Consumption | ‘Asthma 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart 
eases, etc., etc., will be airs (> mail Ly 
ch: mig to anv one ‘send- ing their addre 
TCH & SON, 714 Broa 70 z 
book are worth hundreds of dollars to any 
person w Rha a family. 
00 you? Male or Female. 
iE over $150 a month s 
Mi ANV 
= eatin —Agents w ee every® = 
$950 Business honorable and first-class 
J.WORTH & CO., St. 
cin ¢ f Best 
NATURE'S FACE POWDER §.\f=="= 
504 Washington St., Boston, Mass. etnblished Isl. 4 
5() FIRST-CLASS Visiting Cards for 2 onl 
PV wanted. Samples sent for 3-c. stamp: 3) 


























ton, 187 Washington St., € hicago, Ii. 





postpaid, 25¢c. Circular free. 
_42—52t 
sizes for larger work. 
y Shrmees xe 
This new and valuable work, the result of thety ye 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Feve skin Di 
The standard receipts in this 
something that will bring ) 
ticulars sent free. Address 
ee 
by mail on receipt of 3-cent stamp. Tir we 8 
Co., Plattsburgh, N. Y, 
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